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Hlarver’s Macazive, WEEKLY, 
AND Bazak PosTaGkE £REE. 
We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 

tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 

charging fifteen cents a copy for HARPER'S 

WEEKLY and Harper’s Bazar. Thé best way 

to remedy the evil is to subscribe directly for 

these periodicals, as well as for HARPER’S MAG- 

AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
SaTurpAay, 31, 1875. 


NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


Tew A new short Stor of intense interest, 
Jrom the pen of WAULBAE COLLINS, entitled 


CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


will be commenced in an carly Number of Har- 


NEW STORY BY MISS BRADDON. 


oe Ln this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
will be found the opening chapters of a New Serial 
Story by Miss BRADDON, entitled 

“DEAD MEN’S SHOES.” 

This story, which promises to be one of the most 
fofular of Miss BRADDON’S vecent els, 
simultaneously in the United States, in England, 


lished, by special arrangement with the author, 


and other countries. 


With this Number of NARPER'’S WEEK- 


LY a5 sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSZRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with. several fine engravings, and 
containing a variely of very interesting reading 
matter. 

An tlustrated SUPPLEMENT wall be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, 


BUNKER HILL AND*UNION. 

T is evident that the Centennial year is 

to be a year of jubilee and reunion. The 
celebrations of the national birth at Concord, 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill are, as ALEXAN- 
DER H. STEPHENS says, but the prelude to 
the greater celebration of the Centennial 
of American independence. The “mystic, 
chords” of common memory and instinct, of 
race and national association, of which LIn- 
COLN spoke with prophetic pathos, will be 
touched to a strain of triumphant harmony, 
uud those who are accustomed to think that 
we are a chosen and favored people will see 
no reason to believe that the countenance 
of Providence is averted when the bitter 
toes of twelve years ago meet in proud and 
happy reconciliation. It is a tendency too 
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| they would never have fought them; and 


| 


| partisan feeling or aim. 


evident to be denied, a current too swift to | 


be withstood. The hearty and sincere, not 
formal and merely courteous, welcome which 
the soldiers from the Southern States re- 
ceived at Bunker Hill showed them in a 
manner beyond art the essential generosity 
of their late opponents. In the city which 
has been beld to be as much the metropo- 
lis of the extreme Northern sentiment as 
Charleston of the extreme Southern, those 
soldiers found—and each one of them will 
be" Missionary to spread the tidings at 
home—the most honorable and manly spirit 
of fraternity, and, with the firmest adber 
ence to every principle maintained in the 
war, a disposition of the utmost considera- 
tion and conciliation. 

_ General SHERMAN, indeed, wisely warned 
his hearers that the friendly expression of 
the hour must not be misinterpreted. It 
signified no change of conviction, no relaxa- 
tion of purpose, no intent or inclination to 
forget or to surrender any thing that had 
been justly gained, but it did mean a total 
waut of hostile feeling or of vindictive rem- 
iniscence. The manifestation at a distance 
might have been misunderstood. It might 
have been thought an illustration of * slop- 
ping over,” of the inability sometimes im- 
puted to this part of the country of steady 
hidelity to its convictions, and of the eager 
readiness of merchants to renew their trade. 
But this interpretation was impossible to 
the Southern soldiers who were present. 
They could not be deceived. They saw men 
who, because*they were the most honorable 
aud cordial of friends, could in a just cause 
be the most resolute of foes. No wonder 
that many of them said that had they known 
What the men of the Northern States were, 


| 


_ of any other. 


| suaging of party spirit. 


they and their hosts equally felt anew that 
a was actual séparation and carefully fos- 
tered ignorance of each other that both fa- 
cilitated and imbittered the war. Each saw 
that union was natural, and that in it lay 
the secret of the common greatness and the 


common glory. The spectacle at Bunker 


| Hill showed that the national reaction had 


begun against the feeling of estrangement 
and hatred which was not bred by the war, 
but was long antecedent to it, and of which 
the war Hself was the natural and necessary 
result, 

The Southern soldiers saw something else 
which will be of the highest value to them 
and to the country. When they were in 
Massachusetts and in Boston they were at 
the very fountain of political Republicanism. 
They were in the State and city of ADAMs, 
of SUMNER, of DAN4, of PALFREY, of CHARLES 
ALLEN and STEPHEN PHILLIPs, of Howe and 
WILson, of the Conscience Whigs, the Free- 
soilers, and the first Republicans. For the 
first time they saw, eye to eye and heart to 
heart, not through the false and angry re- 
port of demagogues and enemies, what Re- 
publicans really are. When they went to 
Harvard College, when they heard the noble 
appeal of General DEVENS upon Bunker 
Hill, when they saw and heard and felt their 
vast welcome, when the bench and pulpit 
and trade of the State and city and all the 
civic officers of New England surrounded 
and saluted them, they were among those 
who are in much the larger part Republic- 
ans, and for the first time, undoubtedly, 
many of them perceived that to be a Repub- 
lican is to be a representative American. 
The feeling of many natives of the Southern 
States in regard to Republicans and the 
Republican party seems not unnatural when 
it is remembered that before the war the 
Southern leaders net only would not permit 
a Republican to live in their States, but 
that James M. Mason counseled the sup- 
pression even wf those who would vote 
against secession. The people of that part 
of the country first knew Republicans after 
the war, when every kind of adventurer, 
political sharper, and demagogue assumed 
the name, and when so many unworthy and 
disreputable local officers were appointed 
by the Republican Administration. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the mass of 
the older citizens of those States should 
have regarded. Republicans almost as ene- 
mies, aud have felt that their welfare re- 
quired at all costs the defeat of that party. 

This illusion the day at Bunker Hill has 
doubtless done much to dispel. The sol- 
diers who were there the representatives 
of the Southern States have seen that the 
most essentially and sincerely Republican 
State in the country is not only in many 
ways one of the first States in the Union, 
and one of the most enlightened and pros- 
perous and happy communities in the world, 
but that it received them with a sympathy 
and mutual understanding which is possible 
only among men of the highest honor and 
the best purpose. And the welcom was 
wholly untainted with any interested or 
It was the greet- 
ing of Americans to Americans, not, prima- 
rily, of Northerners to Southerners, not in 
any degree of partisans to partisans, but of 
men of a common country and of a common 
patriotic spirit and hope consecrating each 
the other to a common friendly union and 
humane endeavor. 

The happiness of the event is in this as- 
It shows the citi- 
zens of the Southern States that a sectional 
party division is not only in every sense 
unwise, but absolutely unreasonable, Now 
that slavery is gone, and that all citizens 
are politically and civilly equal, the object 
of the Republican party, which is the honest 
and economical maintenance of the Union 
upon the principles which are incorporated 
in the Constitution, is as indispensable to 
the people of the Southern States as to those 
There are, indeed, hopes and 
a spirit of another kind in those States, of 
which we have often spoken—the spirit 
of the Ku-Klux and of the White League, 
which is hostile not only to the peace of 
those States, but to the welfare of the whole 
country. It is this spirit which counts upon 


| the suecess of the Democratic party, not be- 


cause all Democrats favor it, but because 


| all the disaffected and discontented, the en- 
_emies of Union and of the equality of all 


| citizens, support the Democratic party, while 


those who hope and mean to keep the col- 
ored race in quasi-subjection will control it. 


| The Southern soldiers returning from Bunk- 


er Hill can no® fail to communicate the im- 
pression they: have received, and through 
them the really patriotic citizens in the 
Southern States will gradually perceive 
that their cause is that of the intelligence 
and industry and conviction of this part of 
the country, of which not every man who 
calls himself a Republican, but the best and 
general spirit of the Republican party, is 
the political representative. 
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ORANGE AND GREEN. 


It is very foolish for those who, being na- 
tive elsewhere, have become American citi- 
zens, to celebrate historical events which 
have no interest or significance for us, and 
which appeal to feelings and prejudices 
which were better forgotten. But being 
American citizens, if they do wish to honor 
any day or event in a lawful and peaceable 
manner, they hafe an undoubted right to do 
so, in Which they are to be protected and 
defended by the whole power of the govern- 
ment, American citizens of Irish birth 
who wish to parade and carry green boughs 
on St. Patrick’s Day may unquestionably do 
so, if they conduct themselves peaceably, 
and do not obstruct the highways; and if 
people whe have no reverence for St. Pat- 
rick—-the devotees of St. Andrew, for in- 
stance, or St. Nicholas, or St. Yankee Doo- 
dle, or St. John Bull—should interfere with 
them, and tling stones, or hustle or attack 
them in any way, it becomes the business of 
every American to make their cause his own, 
and protect their right to carry green tlags 
in honor of St. Patrick. 

And if Americans may rightfully wear 
green for St. Patrick, so may they wear 
orange for St. William of the Boyne, and so 
long as they lawfully and peacefully wear 
it, they are to be protected, and those who 
insult or attack them are to be summarily 
taught the immunities of American citizens. 
This duty of respecting the rights of others 
is one Which our Irish Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens tind very hard to learn, and it is one 
which they should be taught with the ut- 
most emphasis and rigor. Almost every 
year when the Irish Protestant Americans 
are celebrating the battle of the Boyne they 
are somewhere attacked by the Irish Catho- 
lies, but the latter celebrating the festival 
of St. Patrick are unmolested by the Or- 
angemen. In Lawrence, Massachusetts, on 
the late anniversary of the Boyne, a score of 
quiet Irish men and women, who had honor- 
ed the day as they saw fit, were assaulted by 
a mob of Irish Catholics, and a serious riot 
took place, lasting for more than two hours, 
during which twelve of the Orangemen and 
four of the police were seriously wounded, 
and in which the courage of the Mayor 
saved many lives, 

The parade of foreign-born citizens to 
celebrate wholly foreign and local events 
seems, as we said, foolish. But we hope 
the Irish Orangemen in America will every 
where parade on this day and celebrate the 
battle of the Boyne until they can do so as 
tranqguilly and as much of course as the Irish 
Catholics parade on St. Patrick’s Day. The 
better class of Roman Catholic citizens will 
observe that it is only men of their persua- 
sion who are guilty of this offense, and they 
may perhaps reflect that when any religious 
sect which includes many ignorant and law- 
less members declares that its head is infal- 
lible, those ignorant and lawless members 
will not unnaturally conclude that those 
who differ from them are ill-conditioned 
sinners Whose heads ought to be summarily 
broken. 


MR. NORDHOFF’S SOUTHERN 
LETTERS. 

Mr. CHARLES NORDHOFF has been writing 
a series of letters to the Herald upon the 
condition of the Southern States, which are 
among the most valuable reports that we 
have had from that quarter. Mr. NoRDHOFF 
has peculiar qualitications for his task. He 
is an experienced traveler who has trained 
himself for observation, and who naturally 
detects the characteristic aspects of a coun- 
try and people, while his mind moves rapid- 
ly and with great sagacity. He is, more- 
over, @ man of positive intellectual and 
moral sincerity, and by conviction and af- 
fection essentially an American. A Wasbh- 
ington newspaper, thinking that his letters 
might injure some Republican party pur- 
pose, sneered at him as a Dutch Jew, there- 
by, as Mr. NorpuHorr justly remarked, in- 
sulting two large and intelligent classes of 
voters in the very act of scolding him for 
alienating votes. Of Protestant German 
parentage, Mr. NORDHOFF was brought a 
young child to this country, where he has 
lived ever since with an intelligent faith 
in American imstitutions, and an accurate 
knowledge of them in which very few of 
his fellow-citizenus surpass him. His Repub- 
licauism is of the best kind, for it is founded 
upon an absolute contidence in the self-gov- 
ernment of the people, and in the conditions 
of that government which reason and expe- 
rience have prescribed, But he is, as every 
intelligent man should be, thoroughly inde- 
pendent, and does not commit his OPCS 
or his conduct to the guidance of other Re- 
publicans, nor think it his duty to support 
“through thick and thin” whatever is done 
in the Republican name. Hence, when con- 
nected with the Erening Post, he did not hesi- 
tate to criticise promptly and strongly what- 
ever he thought in itself unpolitic or wrong : 


and he has opposed very strenhously, with a 
great many other Republicans, the policy of 
the Enforcement Acts and the Civil Rights 
Bill. The best certificate of his sound pa- 
triotism is the ribald abuse of the Washing- 
ton newspaper. 

Mr. NorpHorr has now been for some 
months in the Southern States, and he tes 
tifies that the fundamental policy of the 
Republican party—the conferring of civ} 
and political equality upon the freedmey 
Was most wise and necessary. “The vote 
has given him [the negro] what nothing 
less could give—a substantive existence.” 
And undoubtedly it is the elevation of the 
colored man to full voting citizenship which 
explains much of the remarkable difference 
in the results of emancipation in our North- 
ern States and in the West India Islands. 
Again, Mr. NokKDHOFF testifies that “ free 
labor is an undoubted success in the South.” 
The negro works; he raises cotton and corn, 
sugar and rice, and “more steadily and ef- 
fectively this year than ever before since 
1565.” This testimony is very valuable, for 
Mr. Norpuorr, although always insisting 
upon fair. play, has never been in any de- 
gree a “negro-worshiper.” And with this 
statement in mind we can the more readily 
measure his general estimate of the condi- 
tion of the negro. He is industrious, but 
not as yet thrifty, yet few laborers of his 
intelligence could do as well any where else 
in the world. Few of the colored men are 
as yet freeholders, but, as Mr. NokDuOFF 
says, this is net surprising, for they have 
scarcely been sure until within the past two 
years that they were really free. The col- 
ored people are kindly and good. They are 
not quarrelsome, and their vices they have 
inherited from slavery. They are naturally 
cheerful, and many a planter agrees that 
they are the best laboring force in the 
world. They are anxious that their chil- 
dren shall be educated. Mr. NoRDHOFF 
finds more schools than he expected, and 
thinks that the negroes have their full share 
of schools and of the school money. “ By 
general consent of .both colors,” he writes 
from Alabama, “ there are no mixed schools, 
nor would it be wise to force this any 
where.” The negroes also prefer their own 
churches, which are many, and jyenerally 
Methodist or Baptist. The Civil Rights 
Bill, he says, is a dead letter in the States 
that he has seen, and it must be so, for the 
negro dves uot ask or care for its euforce- 
ment. 

While this is his summary of the general 
industrial and social aspect, Mr. NokRDHOFF 
is no less positive that, politically, the color 
lihe is the constant peril of the States in 
which it is maintained, and that it is sus- 
tained now only by the national power un- 
der the Enforcement Act. Although he was 
originally opposed to this act as unconsti- 
tutional and inexpedient, he sees, since he 
has been in the States concerned, that some 
interference was necessary. But it has done 
its work, and is now only an evil. “A great 
change” has taken place in the minds ef the 
white population. “ The results of the war 
are universally accepted.” “The labor prob. 
lem is settled.” The white man is accus- 
tomed to the perfect freedom of the negro, 
and political crime has really ceased, except 
among remote and lawless populations. The 
Euforcement Acts now only relieve the State 
governments of their proper duty in main- 
taining order, and are the sole means by 
which demagogues and swindlers retain 
their power. . Indeed, he says they are the 
only element of trouble in the Southern 
question, and every body who wishes per- 
manent and real peace should labor for 
their repeal. Mr. Norpnorr adds, lest his 
feeling and point of view should be misun- 
derstood, that he is “so strong a lover of 
peace and hater of injustice that, rather 
than see the colored people in the South 
abused or denied their full rights as citi- 
zens, I would advocate a law ten times as 
summary and severe as the Enforcement 
Act.” 

The irritation produced by the color line 
is natural, and its reason isevident. While 
the black vote is massed against the white, 
the white man, who is the property owner, 
sees the black, who seldom owns real estate, 
led by a few white demagogues or cratty 
men of color, laying taxes, making laws, and 
carrying on the government without regard 
to the wishes or rights of the mass of intel- 
ligent and substantial citizens. Mr. Nokb- 
HOFF says that he knows many counties 
in which the colored voters pay in all less 
than a thousand dollars of the annual tax- 
es, yet, controlled. by unscrupulous knaves 
of both colers, they constantly waste and 
misapply the taxes. Yet he says that thie 
dislike of the plundered tax-payers is not 
for the colored voters as a whole, but for the 
swindlers who lead them, aml this occa- 
sions a general hostility to the Northern 
men Who are Republicans and have settled 
in the Southern States. These are socially 
“ostracized,” but they do not wonder, when 
they see how their party isrepreseunted and 
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managed in the States. The only practica- 
hle and efficient remedy for this difticulty 
which Mr. NORDHOFF sees is a Democratic 
Administration for one term at least in each 
of the States where the color line exists, be- 
eause that line will continue until the ne- 
groes learn by experience that a Democratic 
victory will bring them neither wrong nor 
outrage. This result has, he thinks, been 
reached in Arkansas, where the color line 
is substantially broken. Meanwhile the 
Democratic party itself will be divided in 
the State, and in 1876, in his opinion, the 
voters of Arkansas will divide into two par- 
ties regardless of the color line. The con- 
dition of many counties in the Southern 
States, and that forcibly maintained by the 
President in parts of Louisiana, would, Mr. 
NorDHOFF thinks, produce an entirely jus- 
titiable revolt or totally destroy society. 
These are the views of a _ patriotic, 
thoughtful, and sagacious man, who is in- 
tent upon the welfare of the country, and 
pot upon the success of a party. We dis- 
sent from his conclusion that a Democratic 
victory in the Sonthern States is the solu- 
tion of the difficulty, because, if it be true, 
a Democratic victory in the country at 
large would, upon the same grounds, be de- 
sirable, for it would—-if Mr. NORDHOFF be 
correct—show the colored race that the 
Democrats meant honestly to enforce the 
new amendments, and that we do not be- 
lieve, Moreover, the general consequences 
of Democratic success, as they are now fore- 
shown, would be calamitous to the whole 
country, for they would include inflation 
and an immense strengthening of the Ro- 
man plot to overthrow the common schools. 
This would be i }* rilous price to pay tor 
the possible breaking of the color line in 
certain counties of some Southern States. 
Moreover, that line is in great part main- 
tained by the white citizens themselves. 
The hostility to the reeognition of equal 
civil rights shows what and where the real 
color line is, and Democratic success would 
certainly not lessen that. Mr. NorpHOFF 
thinks it a pity that both races can not at- 
tend the same Christian church, Yet he is 
content that they should not attend the 
same schools. Why? Because he sees and 
feels every where around him as he writes 
the real separation of the races. It shocks 
him in the church, because that is theoret- 
ically the common ground of all humanity. 
But certainly the success of a party to which 
all negro haters belong, whose feeling must 
largely intluence the party policy, is not the 
way to peace, While, therefore, upon many 
points there will be decided differences of 
opinion with Mr. NokpiHorr, there is no 
doubt that his letters are much the most 
valuable contribution to our recent political 
literature. 


RIFLES AND COLLEGES. 

Tue Irish rifle-match and the college row- 
ipg-match hawe attracted much attention 
during the summer, and have filled the news- 
papers with details. The London Standard 
rages furiously at America on account of 
the Fourth ef July, and the simultaneous 
victory of the American “ team,” as the com- 
pany of riflemen is called, made the out- 
burst very ludicrous,,, The Standard seems 
angry because America is America, 
which we can assure the indignant news- 
paper is not a svurce of sorrow upon this 
side of the sea. “The success of the rille- 
men was decided, and the generosity of 
their welcome very great. But there was 
another touch of comedy in the anger of 
the Irishmen with their own “team.” This 
was curiously different trom our American 
manner, Which, the Standard will please to 
take notice, is doubtless derived from the 
English, When Harvard was behind in the 
race at Springtield two years ago, the Har- 
vard men did not curse the créw ; they stood 
gallantly by them, and insisted that there 
was some mistake. The spectacle of the 
Irish crowd angrily yelping and yelling at 
the Irishmen who had honorably done their 
best is both a lamentable and a ludicrous 
spectacle. But after the wrath of the im- 
mediate spectators the conduct of the offi- 
cial and general public was most becoming. 
There was no stint of praise or expression 
of sympathy; and although the affair was 
very simple, and really meant no more than 
that half a dozen Americans were rather 
better shots than half a dozen Irishmen, yet 
its effect is undeniably excellent as giving 
the whole American people a character of 
manly skill in the Irish and English mind. 
One such event infinitely outweighs in the 
real public opinion a hundred of the angry 
or cynical articles of the Standard or the 
Saturday Review. 


to be 


The college rowing-match has now be- 
come one of the chief events of the summer, 
but has that dangerous excess of * repor- 
torial” attention which seon spends iteelf, 
The newspapers will hardly keep up the 
practice of printing several columns upon 
the subject every day for two or three weeks 


before the race, and when they fall off, the 


| prestige of the occasion will suffer. It is 


not the least pleasant of the considerations 
connected with this race that the college 
interest in muscular sports Is simultaneous 
with a revival of legitimate college activi- 
ty, the elevation of the standards of schol- 
arship, and the increase of the number of 
students. The entering classes at Harvard 
and Yale this year consist of more than two 
hundred and fifty students each. As a sign 
of renewed interest in the higher education, 
this is an important fact, because it may 
fairly be held to show a corresponding in- 
terest in every grade of education. And 
this is one of the national safeguards that 
can not be too carefully and constantly 
strengthened, for we must not forget that 
between one-fifth and one-quarter of the 
voters can not read and write, and that an 
insidious and powerful assault is making 
upon the freedom and efliciéttey of the com- 
mon schools, 

The relations of the national government 
to popular education, and of the higher ed- 
ucation to national prosperity, were the 
subjects of orations delivered respectively 
by Hon. JAMES Monnog, of Ohio, betore the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, and Professor C. 
K. ADAMs, of the University of Michigan, at 
the Cornell University, during the Com- 
mencement Professor ADAMs, al- 
luding to the two hundred and eighty-tive 
American colleges, quotes the report of Pres- 
ident BARNARD, of Columbia, in 1870, show- 
ing that the number of college students is 
proportionally diminishing. But while this 
may have been true at that time of some of 
the Eastern States, we should doubt if it 
were now true of the whole country. One 
great reason that the college had lost its 
prestige was that it was so rigid and im- 
movable in all_its methods and traditions, 
In a rapidly growing and changing country 
it was the seat of a dry dnd dull conserva- 
tism. But within a few years the college 
has recognized and welcomed the true spirit 
of the age. Professor ADAMs’S own univer- 
sity is an illustration of this renewed and 
reasonable spirit, and nothing is more evi- 
dent on every hand than the awakening of 
which we have spoken, and which is of the 
best augury for the future, 


PROFESSOR J, E, CAIRNES. 

Proressor J. E. whose death 
was recently announced by cable, was well 
known to a large cirele of readers in this 
country, and to a smaller number of friends 
here with whom he was in correspondence. 
For himself death can be considered only a 
happy release, for he had been long*the vic- 
tim of a ernel malady which made him ab- 
solutely helpless, but which did not touch 
the clearness of his mind nor the courteous 
patience of his courage. He was for some 
vears Professor of Political Economy in the 
Queen's College at Belfast, in Lreland, but 
latterly he had lived near London, and was 
Emeritus Professor in University College, 
London. He was a friend and in some sense 
a disciple of JOHN STUART MILL, who valued 
him most highly, and who was preparing at 
the time of his death an elaborate review 
of Professor CAIRNEs’S last and most impor- 
tant work, Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy, Which was published Here and in 
London last year. An excellent review of 
this work in the North American Review was 
very grateful to the author, who highly val- 
ued American sympathy and approval. 

He was tirst known in this country by 
his remarkable work, published in the be- 
yinning of the late war, The Slare Power in 
America, Which was the most comprehen- 
sive and philosophic treatise upon the sub- 
ject that had been published, and which 
must always remain of great historical val- 
ue. ‘This also was republished at once, and 
Mr. CAIRNES was acknowledged as one of 
the most faithful and intelligent and syim- 
pathetic friends that this country had in 
England. Indeed, there was no man in Eu- 
rope who seemed to have studied the situa- 
tion more carefully, Yet his vaticination 
of the end was ineorrect, for he thought 
that after victory the Union would consent 
to a division. He frankly confessed his er- 
ror, however, and during the progress of 
the war and afterward his articles upon 
the 7rent difficulty and upon negro suttrage 
were most serviceable in moulding English 
opinion correctly. He wrote much upon 
the Imsh question also, and upon various 
political topics trom the philosophical and 
economical point, and always witha thought- 
ful intelligence and a humane candor which 
are as adinmirable in controversy as they are 
unusual. His reply to Mr.GoLpwin Swirn’s 
article upon the 
in Macmillan’s \/agazine last autumn, was a 
delightful exatuple of the umionu of shrewd 
perception and acute reasoning with good- 
natured which 
nity and force to a discussion Which ts often 


ting of women, published 


earnestness, wave mew 


acrid and barren. 
Mr. CAIRNES was @ man of distinct and 
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strong convictions, and of that thoroughly 
scholarly training which is always attract- 
ive and commanding. But it was, after all, 
the exceeding beauty and gentleness of his 
spirit, the simphecity and modesty of his 
manhood, and his brave patience under pro- 
longed and terrible suffering which endear- 
éd him so closely even to those who had 
never seen him, and who knew him only. by 
correspondence. For many months, too, he 
eould correspond only by the faithful hand 
that never failed; and, supported by that 
and by his serene faith, he met the end 
tranquilly in middle age, to be cherished in 
tender memory as one in whom wisdom and 
goodness were blended in a character of sin- 
guicr purity and beauty. 


PERSONAL. 

DecIveEDLy the brightest and most entertain- 
ing of the weekly papers now published in Lon- 
don is the World, of which Mr. EpMuND Yates 
is the chief spirit. So largely has its circulation 
increased that new and larger premises have just 
been taken for it. Its sketches of prominent 
officials, members of Parliament, judges, law- 
yers, clerical dignitaries, and notabilities of all 
sorts, and the trenchant style in which it pune- 
tures pretentious shams of all sorts, are some- 
thing quite out of the usual way with the liter- 
ary weeklies of England, which are commonly 
distinguished for good grammar and decent de- 
bility. 

—The late Jonn H. Cuepen., of Auburn, be- 
queathed to St. Peter’s Church in that city 
$10,000, to be applied to the payment of a mort- 
yuge on the rectory, $10,000 toward the erection 
of an edifice for St. John’s Church, 83000 to Ca- 
yugu Asylui for Destitute Children, $2000 to the 
House for the Friendless, and $200 per annum 
to Rev. Jonun BRAINARD as long as he is rector 
of St. Peter's Church, one-half to be expended 
in charities. Mr, life as a watch- 
maker and jeweler, was successful, and was one 
of the prominent men in constructing the rail- 
road from Auburn to Syracuse. Subsequently 
for many years he was a director in the New 
York Central, and was known throughout the 
Stute as a man of strong sense, liberal, practical, 
und of the highest probity. 

Country papers ferret ont so many things 
that occur in New York! One of these states 
that the advertising account of A. T. STEWART 
& Co, footed wp about $85,000, or nearly one 
per cent. gn their sales ? 

The tirst Fourth of July celebration ever at 
tempted by American Indians took place this 
vear at Atoka, Indiana. At least 3000 Indians 
participated. They sat down to a bountiful din 
ner in a vrrove. G,overnor ALLEN W RIGHT, an 
cducated Choctaw, was president of the day lle 
welcomed the people in an appropriate address 
Hie was followed by the present principal chief, 
(Colonel COLEMAN, who Spoke 
Choctaw language 

-One of the notable persons of London, in a 
way, is Mr. Cuarues J. Fri AKE, Who wives in 
his spacious residence entertainments to a thou 
sand guests atatime. He was originally a pot 
boy, but im time grew into a small speculative 
builder, He prospered, purchased lands. built 
on them, sold them. From modest houses he 
bujlt mansions, and what is known as Queen's 
Gate, where the most spacious and costly dwell 
ings in the métropolis are located, sprang into 
being under his persevering toil. He employs 
thousands of men, occasionally gives a church 
(building it himself) to a new parish, erects 
schools at his own expense, is a millionaire, and 
occupies the largest of the houses he has built, 
namely, Cromwell House., The present Lord 
Chancellor and the Earl of Denbigh are his 
neighbors, and on terms of friendly social inter- 
course, going to his parties, and all that. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway, writing of the 
rapid decadenee of spiritualism abroad, 
“Phere is now not a medium of any fame in 
London whose fraud has not been exposed to 
the satisfaction of all except the large class of 
those who wish to be deceived :”’ and it seems 
likely that spiritualistec swindlers in other coun- 
tries will soon be exposed in the same way. A 
famous spirit photographer in Paris has just 
been detected, the dolls and other paraphernalia 
by which he produced spirits on the negatives 
being discovered on his premises. And yet there 
are people who will go on believing in spiritual- 
ism, and who think that the dear departed have 
nothing better to do than obey vulgar mediums, 
to enable them to get money from their dupes! 

—The late Henny W. Mosier, of Brooklyn, 
bequeathed $10,000 to be invested, and the in- 
eome from it to be used for printing books and 
tracts teaching the religion of the denomination 
of Friends. The gift has been accepted. 

—With the exception of bequeathing $10,000 
to the Church of the Redeemer, Providence, 
&6000 to fureign and 835000 to home missions, 
10,000 to R. Leg, Boston, $500 each to Bishop 
(‘LARK and Rev. Mr. WHee.er, the whole of 
the estate of the late Ropert H. Ives. of Provi- 
dence, Valued at $10,000,000, is left to his daugh- 
ter, the wife of Professor Ham™et., late of Brown 
University. The house and $10,000 per annum 
during his life are left to the professor. 

Hveo is said to be tinancially the 
most successful writer of the day, the estimated 
aggregate of his earnings being $700,000. For 
his plays he has received nearly $150,000. In 


mgucntly in the 


Saye, 


“this particular, however, he is far behind Mr. 


BOUCICAULT. 

-Speaking of Governor ALLen, of Ohio, the 
Brooklyn Augle says: *“* He brings to oratory the 
volume of the fog-horn, the humor of Tom Mar- 
_and the indomitableness of Tom Benton. 
Hie bas a gorgeous conceit, which matches his 
‘4 his port, and his lungs. Standing in 
Cincinnati, he can address a meeting in Cleve- 
land.”’ 

rhere is no truth in the report that on ac- 
count of dis iyreements between Mr. DELANE and 
Mr. WaTer the former retire from the 
editorial management of the London Times. The 


nilities. 


is 


report was started in Vanity fair, and is without 
a particle ot foundation 

—The Sultan of Zanzibar is continually on the 
move, and the few minutes he spends at his ho- 
tel are invariably invaded’by ecclesiastics and 
peographers, anxious to convert his subjects or 
| explore his dominions. 


He is reported to have 


— 


given a rather amusing reply to a missionary 
deputation the other day, ** Oh, certainly,”’ he 
replied, through an interpreter. Your holy 
men will be made welcome, and I am quite sure 
we shall be able to convert them.’’ 

—According to Mr. Joun WANMAKER, in a let- 
ter to Mr. GeorGe Il. Stuart, of Philadelphia, 
the most popular book in London now is the 
hymn-book of Moopy and SaNnKEY. Men and 
boys on the streets sing and whistle, ** Hold the 
Fort,’ and other hymns. 

—Mr. Listan, one of the wealthiest manufac- 
turers of England, spent many years and over a 
mitlion of money in search of a way to utilize 
rags. He finally succeeded, and is now reaping 
his reward, emploving 4000 workmen in a fac- 
tory that cost $3,000,000, 

—General Haves, the Republican candidate 
for Governor of Ohio, is reported to have been 
engaged in a game of ball with his two sons 
when news of his nomination was bfought to 
him. To such base-ball uses the politician may 
arrive at last! 

— Dean STANLEY, of Westminster, is said to be 
very like Wititam M. .Evarts in appearance, 
though three years older, and not so tall. A cor- 
respondent describes him as looking, in his sear- 
let collar, black stockings, and buekled shoes, 
like a figure from some antique picture. 

—Mr. Tucrrow Weep, in one of those ex- 
ceedingly interesting communications which he 
occasionally makes to the press, sent to the 
Tribune a few days since some reminiscences of 
his confidential diplomatic visit to Europe at a 
time when the fortunes of the North wore a tint 
of most undoubted azure. He says: “* When the 
dispatch demanding the surrender of Masomand 
SLIDELL was read by Lord PALMERSTON to the 
Queen, and the consequcnces of a refusal were 
explained, her Majesty was startled and distress- 
ed at the idea of war with America. Taking the 
dispatch to the Prince Consort, who, then in his’ 
last illness, was sitting in his apartment, the 
Queen dsked him to read it, saving that she 
thought the language and spirit were harsh and 
peremptory. The Prince concurring in opinion 
with her Majesty, subjected the dispatch to eras- 
ures and interlineations, in which amended form 
it was returned to the Premier. In relating this 
incident to Sir Hexry HoLLanpn the Queen add- 
ed, ‘ That was the last time the Prince used his 
pen, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tur intercollegiate athletic sporta following the re- 
gattas took place st Glen Mitchell, Saratoga, on the 
There was a very large attendance and consid- 
erable excitement. The ¢ontesta were all «pirited, and 
showed the etleets of excellenttraining. The two sev- 
en-mile walks were won by Harvard and Wesleyan re- 
my pen tively, the former in 68.15%, and the latter in 
69.49*;. Amberst won a three-mile run in 1417, Will- 
jams enatched a victory from Harvard in.a one-mile 
walk (time 7.50), and Yale won the hurdle race. Core 
nell and Lnion were victors In other contests, 

The grasshoppers continue their work of destrue- 
tion in the West, Dr. Charles A, Booth, of the T nited 
States army, in a private letter from Fort Sully, Da- 
kota, save: “* We have jyost had a visit from the grase- 
which have desolated the { com- 


pletely, ‘They pase#ed over in great cloeds, darkening 


the air like the coal smoke from a steamer. In one 
hour's thoe thev destroyed a thousind dollars’ worth 
for us ‘The gardeners eav that-at one o'clock there 
Was hot a grasshopper Visiblie—at two ociocK not a 


During the 
week ending the 10th lms. there were 116 cases re port- 
ed, against eighty-two for the previous week. Many 
of these were in the Thirteenth Ward. in the section 
known a* “Stagtown,” where most of the ragpickers 
live. Itis believed that the seeds of disease are con 
veved in their street pickings. 

The Connecticut wens of Representatives has ap- 
pointed a committee to Invesetivate ramore of bribery 


of members of the Legislature, especially of those 
from Litchfield and Fairfleld counties. 


A convention in the interest of the paper-money 
marty ie called to meet at Detroit, August %. General 
F. Butler, W. D. Kelley. and Moses W. Pield are 

amony the Spe skers announced, 

A daring band of hore-thieves, nombering a hun- 
dred or more, is operating In the Arkansas Valley and 
along the Kansas borders of the 
of its leaders is a noted frontie 


im aerrifory 
obber named Barnett. 
Ten of the ce *peradoes were capttl by the soldiers 
with stolen property in their | They were 
imprisoned, but soon made their escape, and are now 


at iarge. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Sranisu government reports say that the Carlists 
nnder General Dorreyaray have been driven by the na- 
tional troops frota Guara, Sieste, and Bol- 
tana, losing many men in killed, wounded, and prise i- 


ers, They stoutly resisted, bat were finally driven to 


the valley of Aran, in the Pyrenees. Being unable to 
whnetrate into French territory, the Carliete turned 
es k in the direction of Barbastro. Six officers and 
172 men belonging to the rear-vaarn! took refuge in 


France, but they were promptly arrested by the French 
authorities and disarme«. 

An official telegram in the Parise Moniteur corrects 
the exagyverations as tothe number of persons drowned 
in Toulouse by the recent inundatiog. Thus far only 
216 bodies have Deen found, while the original reports 
gave ten times that number. 

In the. French Assembly, July 12, the University Ed- 
ucation Bill was discussed in detail, clause by clause. 
All the amendments moved by the Liberals were re- 
jected by narrow majorities. The clericala were jubi- 
lant, and congratulated Bishop Dupanloup on their 
euccess. 

The steam-ehfp Seythia, on her way from Liverpool 
to New York, lost one blade of her propeller and had 
another crushed by coming in contact with a.whale 
off Roche's Point. Otherwise she was not injured. 

The draft of the new Spanish Constitution provides 
that the Senate shall be composed of 300 members, of 
three classes, viz., firet, Sehatore by hereditary title; 
second, Senators elected by popular corporations; 
third, Senators nominated by the crown. All gran- 
dees of Spain receiving incomes of $10,000 and over 
are included in the firet class For the Lower Cham- 
ber the Deputies are to be chosen for five years, one 
representative to every #0 inhabitanta. The 
has the right w disaolve the Chamber of Dk puties oul it 
the elective portion of the Senate sinriltaneousiy or 
separately, but must convoke new ham bers within 
three months, He appoints the President and Vice- 
President of the Senate, and has the right to veto bills. 
Any person arrested must be brought hetore a tridu- 
pal or released within seventy-two hours. Either the 
Cortes or the government may decree the suspension 
of the constitutional guarantees, but banishment of a 
Spaniard from his count hited. 


ry is provi 


A special dispatch to the Pall Mall Gazette from 
{ openhagen a Pruseian war etiip has been 
cretiy emwaged for severd! days in taking soundines 


off and mapping the coast of Jutland. An explapa- 
tion will be demanded of the Berlin government. 

: torms are reported tn England snd 
Wales. Thirteen lives were lost and much live stock 
was drowned, Great damage was also done to houses 
and crops. 
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. H. BOGARDUS,—[ Puorocearurp by Rookwoov. | 


> 


| England, between Mr. A. H. Bocarpvs, of this 
PIGEON-SHOOTING IN ENGLAND. | and Mr. Grorce the English 
AMERICAN marksmen appear to carry off all | champion. The provisions of the match were 
the honors in the matches in which they are | that each man should shoot at fifty birds, thirty 
engaged across the water. On the 7th inst. « | vards rise, from five traps, five yards apart. oie 
pigeon-shooting match took place at Hendon, | Gakpus, whose portrait is given on this page, 


‘ 


ca 


GOING TO THE RACES.—[Drawy py C. 8. 


THE CORNELL FRESHMEN-—WINNERS OF THE FRESHMAN BOAT-RACE, 
Puerocrarnep ny “ Boat-Raor,” Pace 615.) 


won the match, killing thirty-six birds to his 
opponents thirty. He has challenged all En- 
gland to shoot against him. We do not by any 
means approve of this style of sport, and merely 
chronicle the event as another instance of the 
superior skill of American marksmen. In all 


3 


Reinnart rrom a Sxetcn nr T. J. Brirrars.! 


such matches the use of the artificial pigeons, in- 
vented by a humane gepius, ought to be pre- 
scribed. ‘They are so ingeniously contrived as 
to answer the purpose of testing the marks- 
man's skill almost if not quite as well as live 
pigeons, 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BOAT-RACE. 


CorNELL may well be proud of her achieve- 
ments at Saratoga this vear. Victorious in the 
Freshman race on the 15th inst., she again car- 
ried off the honors in the great University race 
on the following day, when thirteen splendid 
crews, comprising fhe flower of American youth 
in physical development, conte ended for the prize. 
The race passed without a single drawback. 
The day was magnificent, and there were none 
of the vexatious delays or contretemps which have 
marred the pleasure of some previous regattas. 
A larger number of universities and colleges were 
represented than ever before; and_it is a pleas- 
ant feature of the event that the unsuccessful 
contestants‘unanimously acquiesce in the result 
as being entirely due to the merits of the victo- 
rious crew. 

The interest in the race was greater than on 
any previous occasion. At an early hour in the 
morning all Saratoga was astir, and the streets 
were thronged with all sorts of vehicles. ‘There 
were,” says the correspondent of the Tribune, 
‘stages, carriages; phaetons, two-seat wagons, 
buggies, dirt carts, farm wagons, barouches, and 
every vehicle which the cupidity of man can 
make use of, except wheelbarrows and plows.” 
The crowd was immense. ‘The main railroad 
had for three days bege#’ bringing in more than 
three thousand people a day, in addition to the 
swarm of permanent pleasure-seekers, and the 
town was literally full to overflowing. But as 
the morning wore on the streets began to present 
a deserted appearance, while the road to the lake 
was thronged with a ceaseless and motley pro- 
cession of vehicles, horsemen, and pedestrians. 
The day was divinely fair, and, owing to a fall of 
rain the day before, there was little annoyance 
from dust. ‘The lake lay bathed in all the glory 
of the July sun. ‘The clouds that early in the 
day had obscured the sky had disappeared, and 
there was nothing to mar the beauty of the scene 
save a slight breeze that broke the surface of the 
water into dancing ripples, and threatened a 
roughened course for the competing boats. 

The signal gun for the crews to gather at the 
starting line was fired at a quarter to eleven. 
Bowdoin was in place at eleven; Union 
made its appearance, and was followed by Cor- 
nell, Brown, Williams, and the rest of the crews, 
Yale, the favorite of the bettors and sportsmen, 
and the pride of so many friends and foes, and 
Dartmouth, were the last to take position. ‘The 
Yale crew was the object of special admiration, 
** This might not be the winning crew,” says the 
correspondent already quoted, ** there might not 
be here the pluck or luck that secures victory ; 
but this was the poetry of motion. ‘The steady 
stroke, the rise and fall of the body, the rhyth- 
mic sweep of the oar, the perfect unity of the 
crew, made the entry of the Yale crew one of 
the epochs of the day. ‘The six oars moved like 


SOOT 


“one, 

Some time was consumed in rectifying the po- 
sition of two of the starting-boats, which had 
drifted away a little ; but at last every thing was 
-in readiness. At precisely 12.0344 the signal 
to start was given; the seventy-eight oars flash- 
ed at once, and in all the line not a buat missed 
its stroke. The sight was magnificent. Harvard 
gained the best start. ‘The Cornell crew obtained 
the next best, and pulled neck and neck with 
Harvard. At first the difference in the positions 
of the several crews was hardly perceptible ; but 
soon Cornell was seen to pass Williams, on the 
extreme west of the line, and to have an appar- 
ent lead of every thing on her side of the course. 
On the Snake Hill side Harvard shot out, drop- 
ping Hamilton on one side and Union on the 
other, and it was not long before she had a lead 
on Yule. ‘The centre boats were pretty well 
bunched; the green caps of Dartmouth’s and 
Brown's and Wesleyan’s boats were well to the 
front. At the one-half mile the positions of the 
crews were as follows: Cornell, Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, and Columbia in the front rank, with 
Yale, Wesleyan, Bowdoin, Brown, and Amherst 
closeup. Princeton and Williams were slightly 
behind these. Union and Hamilton were in the 
rear. 

At the first mile flag Harvard was leading, 
closely pressed by Dartmouth, Columbia, and 
Cornell, with little to choose between them. 
Yale, which had been slightly delayed by fouling 
with the first flag, was taking it easy, with 
stroke but little above thirty.. At the one anda 
half mile Harvard still kept the lead, with Co- 
lumbia second, and Dartmouth lapping Cornell. 
Another quarter of a mile, and a change was ap- 
parent. Cornell had crept up,to Harvard, and 
was about on a line with her, while both were 
pressed hard by Dartmouth and Columbia. 
Brown and Yale were about together, just astern, 
and Wesleyan was gaining on both. The pace 
told on Bowdoin, and she fell back astern of 
Amherst. Williams, Princeton, Ilamilton, and 
Union toiled pluckily on in the rear. Before the 
two-mile flag was reached one of the Princegon 
crew, Mr. GeorGe Parmvy, of New York, faint- 
ed, and fell back into the arms of Mr. Van 
Lennep, and the boat, by this unfortunate acci- 
dent, was thrown out of the race, and lay like a 
log upon the water. 

Cornell had regained the lead at the second 
mile, pulling a steady, powerful stroke. Hur- 
vard retained the second place, though Colum- 
bia was beginning to lap her. Dartmouth was 
fourth, and the Wesleyan and Yale were bravely 
striving for the honor of the fifth place. Even 
the warmest friends of the dark blue now hoped 
only eo a good position at the finish. All the 
crews bent gallantly to their work, and the ex- 
citement amang the spectators on and about the 
grand stand reached the highest pitch of enthu- 
The Cornell crew kept increasing their 
lead. Columbia, after a hard struggle, passed 
Harvard and gained the second place. The 
Dartmouth crew, with a gallant spurt, made a 
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desperate effort for third, but Harvard rallied 
splendidly, and held its own so far as the green 
colors were concerned. At a few yards from 
the southern end of the grand stand the leaders 
made one last desperate struggle. Captain Goop- 
win, of the Columbia, saw yet a possible victory, 
and pressed Cornell fiercely. Cook, of Yale, 
once more called on his men, but there was noth- 
ing left m them which could avail against the 
five crews ahead of them. 

The scene now baffles description. The shouts 
from the grand stand swelled in volume; the thou- 
sands of spectators waved hats, handkerchiets, 
umbrellas, and flags, agd the partisans of the 
leading crews made the air ring with cheers. 
As the foremost boats swept by the southern end 
of the grand stand, their crews gathered their 
energies and put their whole heart and soul into 
a last desperate struggle; but Cornell's oars 
flashed in air, descended into the water, and cut 
through it with peridulum-like regularity and as 
easy and untiring a stroke as when she started, 
The day is hers, and in a few seconds more she 
dashed by the finish. ‘The judge's white flag 
dropped, and Cornell scored another honor, and 


one gallantly and fairly won. ‘The blue and 
white colors of Columbia shot by next, hotly 
pursued by Harvard. After the erimson came 


the green of Dartmouth, then the lavender col- 
ors of Wesleyan, and Yale's adherents were dum- 
founded at seeing her take the sixth place. 

Thus was the great Bniversity boat-race gal- 
lantly contested and gallantly won. ‘The official 
time for each crew was as follows: Cornell, 
16.5344; Columbia, 17.04%; Harvard, 17.05°4 
Dartmouth, 17.10%, ; Wesleyan, 17.13%4; Yale, 
17.1494 ; Amherst, 17.29%4 ; Brown, 17.35%% ; 
Williams, 17.43°4 ; Bowdoin, 17.50%. Hamil- 
ton, Union, and Princeton were not timed. 

On landing at the grand stand the victorious 
crew had an enthusiastic reception. ‘They were 
tossed on the shoulders of their comrades with 
hearty cheering, and borne away from the scene 
of their splendid victory. On the return to Sara- 
toga a grand fraternization took place, and the 
friendly feeling which prevailed was in marked 
contrast to that of last vear. A band of music 
was hired, and the students gathered en masse 
in front of the United States Hotel, the head- 
quarters of the Cornell crew, and serenaded 
them. Afterward there was a general serenad- 
ing all round, which ended by Yale and Harvard 
mutually cheering each other, shaking hands, 
and burying the eld grudge. All conceded that 
the victory was fairly won by Cornell. Colum- 
bia’s friends were jubilant over having taken the 
second place, and Yale was somewhat repaid for 
her defeat by winning the single-seull race. In 
the evening there were balls at the United States 
and other hotels. The news of the victory 
caused great excitement every where, but espe- 
cially at Ithaca. President Wuire, of Cornell, 
himself played the first tune on the University 
chimes, and ordered out the cannon belonging to 
the University Military Department. J] also 
telegraphed his congratulations to the two vic- 
torious crews, as did all the professors in town. 
Cannon were fired from the hill-tops, houses were 
gayly decorated with the Cornell colors, and ev- 
ery body manifested joy over the result. 

Our double-page illustration shows the scene 
at the grand stand at the finish, and gives with 
accuracy the positions of the several boats. The 
drawing was made from instantaneous photo- 
graphs taken at the same moment by-the well- 
known Pacu Brotuers in the tower erected on 
‘Tower Hill, Ramsdill’s Point, by //arper’s Week- 
/y and the New York //era/d, and also by Mr. 
k.. Rockwoop, who was stationed on a tempo- 
rary stand erected on a knoll behind the grand 
stand, and directly in line with the end of the 
course. From the tower the whole extent of 
the course was viewed by our special artist, Mr. 
Turo. R. Davis, and the Herald correspondent, 
and with the aid of the powerful field-glasses fur- 
nished by Mr. Queen, the well-known optician 
of this city and Philadelphia, the position of the 
several boats was accurately noted at every point. 
The tower was thirty feet in height, and was put 
up the day before the race. 

On page 616 will be found the portraits of the 
winning crew, engraved from photographs by Mr. 
Brarvs.ey, of Ithaca, New York, to whose 
courtesy we are also indebted for the portraits 
of the winning Freshman crew on page 617. 
On our front page will be found a graphic and 
spirited picture of the street scene 
in front of the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, 
when every body in the town was starting for 
the lake. 

The Freshman race, held the day before the 
University regatta, was one of the closest and 
inost exciting contests of the kind ever wit- 
nessed.' Four crews participated, viz., Har- 
vard, Cornell, Brown, and Princeton. At about 
noon the ‘starting signal was given, the crews 
catching the water almost simultaneously, and 
all making a good start. The youngsters pulled 
with a dash that older oarsmen might be proud 
of. ‘The boats shot past the two-mile flags in 
11 minutes and 31 seconds, Harvard leading, 
with Brown, Princeton, and Cornell closely fol- 
lowing. Soon afterward the Brown boys ‘* caught 
a crab,” and lost two lengths. At the end of 
234 miles Harvard still led, with Cornell hardly 
second (so hear weré the boats to each other), 
and Brown and Princeton coming after.. At the 
beginning of the last eighth of a mile all the crews 
quickened their strokes, and made a desperate 
struggle for the victory. Cornell's boat fairly 
jumped, and inch-by inch she forged ahead, ain- 
ul with one splendid spurt she passed Harvard, 
and won the race in 17,3214 
the winning crew are as follows : 


Patuer, Plattsburg, We 

No. 2—Atwemr Weetmoreland, N. Y. 
No, 3—Vernan De Los Graves, Richmond. Ind. 
No. 4—Jamera Lereworrur Camp, Dixon, LL 

No, 5—Hanewm Invine Carrenten, Milford, Mase. 
Stroke—Joun Lewis, Ithaca, N, Y. 


The names cf. 
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DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
A Novel. 

By MISS BRADDON, 


AvTuor or Hostaces To Fortune,” Lapy Arprey’s 
Seounet,” “Strangers Pitarius,” Taken 
aT THE FiLoop,” A Strance Worvp,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* PLUNGED IN THE DEPTH OF HELPLESS 
POVERTY.” 


A Gtrt-womaNn alone on Battersea bridge, 
reading a letter in the December sunset—one 
of those mild autumnal afternoons which hang 
upon the skirts of winter. A girl in years—a 
woman in cares. Dark brown eyes set in a pale, 
sharply eut face; mouth rosy and beautiful in 
form, but too firm in its lines to be altogether 
lovely in a woman. A girl whom the passers- 
by look at imterrogatively, wondering that so 
much beauty should go alone and so poorly clad. 
Her clothes are not common, but shabby—a black 
silk dress that has once been handsome and fash- 
ionable; a black felt hat trimmed with thread- 
bare velvet; a seal-skin jacket worn bald at the 
edges, and dull with exposure to hard weather ; 
gloves which indicate that to be gloved at all has 
cost the wearer a struggle; boots whose decay 
is no less evident than the symmetry of the slen- 
der foot they cover. She walks listlessly up and 
down the pavement of the bridge—just the one 
quiet promenade to be found in this neighborhood 
—reading a letter from home—or the place which 
was her home two vears ago. She has seen 
much of the world during these two years—in 
her own opinion too much—for she has seen not 
the fair and shining fabric in life's loom, but 
the ragged sleave thereof. 

‘This is the letter which she reads, not once, 
but three times over, with deepest attention, as 
she paces up and down the quiet old bridge, 
while the sunset fades from the cold gray river, 
and from that Dutch picture of old red roofs 
and water-side shanties on the Middlesex shore: 


“Repo stir, December 11, 186—. 
**My Dear event has happened 
which I think likely to exercise a wonderful in- 
fluence for good upon all our lives. Stephen 
Trenchard, your mother’s brother, the Uncle 
Stephen you have all talked about as children, 
and whose wealth was your poor mother's boast, 
has returned to England, after nearly thirty 
years’ absence, yellow, wrinkled, withered, and 
eccentric in mannersvand habits, but I think not 
unkindly disposed to any of us. Ile has taken 
a house at Redcastle, and is anxious to have his 
nieces about him, as he calls it. Marion has al- 
ready exchanged the discomforts and depriva- 
tions of a parish doctor's household for the Ori- 
ental luxuries of Lancaster Lodge. I dare say 
you remember the house, a square stone build- 
ing with two tall iron gates, and two lodges with- 
in thirty yards of the hall door. Some people 
will have grandeur at the sacrifice of consistency. 
He seems—I mean your uncle Stephen—to have 
taken a great fancy to Marion. I mieet her Joll- 
ing in his barouche, trying to look as if she had 
been accustomed to ride in a three-hundred- 
guinea carriage all her life, and really doing it 
very well. Jenny has also been to see her un- 
cle, but he thought her rough and uncultivated, 
and I fear that, with her present deficiency of 
manners, she has little chance of pleasing him. 
I have sent her to Miss Mercer's, asa day schol- 
ar, since Michaelmas, but as she w// talk to the 
bovs going and returning, I really think the 
change is doing her more harm than good. I 
have dined with Mr. Trenchard, and can assure 
you that the splendor of his table is something 
to remember. I don't pretend to be a judge of 
wines, a I could give you a lecture upon 
tannic acid, alcohol, and so on—experience, to 
my mind, being better than theory, and my op- 
portunities of the rarest-——but I know that after 
dining with Stephen ‘Trenchard I felt as if my 
veins ran quicksilver, Well, my dear, | want 
you to have your chance as well as Marion, and 
I think the best and wisest course for you will 
be to beg a month’s holiday from your employ- 
er, Mrs. Hazleton, and come to spend Christmas 
with your poor old uncle Robert. No doubt if 
you do your rich old uncle Stephen will ask you 
to transfer your society to Lancaster Lodge, and 
then you and Marion will have equal chances. 
I dare say it will end by his asking one or both 
of you to live with him and keep his house. He 
has, I believe, something like a million to leave 
behind him, and you two girls are his nearest re- 
lations, and his natural heirs, He has spoken 

very kindly of your mother. 

** Let me know what Mrs. Hazleton says about 
A holiday. If a month is too much, you might 
ask for a fortnight. I should think it most un- 
likely that you need ever return to her. With 
such a man as old ‘Trenchard for your uncle, and 
well disposed toward you, your teaching days 

ought to be over. Your affectionate uncle, — 

** Ropert Faunruorre.” 


‘My teaching days,” repeats the young wom- 
an, bitterly. ‘* He little knows that they were 
heaven compared to what has come after them.” 

The letter is addressed to 

Miss Fauntuorer, 
At Mes. Harirron’s, 
19 Lowruenr Sraret, 
Eco_estone SQuvarr. 

It has been re-addressed by a humble friend 
of Miss Faunthorpes, in ‘the person of Mrs, 
Hazleton’s house-maid; who has inclosed the let- 
ter in an envelope directed to 

Mrs. STANMORE, 
At Mra. Bonnr'a, 
11 Dixon Sreeer, 
CHELSEA ; 


[ 31,18, 


} an address which indicates a descent in the «o. 


cial seale from the semi-Belgravian gentility of 
Lowther Street, Ecclestone Squi ire. And how 
comes Miss F aunthorpe to be Mrs. “tanmore, 
while her affectionate uncle, Robert F aunthorpe, 
remains unaware of a transmutation which mys st 
needs have some influence for good or eyil oy 
his nieces future career? Marriage is one of 
those inadvertencies which can hardly go for 
nothing even in the easiest life. f 

**So Marion is exhibiting herself about Red- 
castle in a three-hundred-guinea barouche. ” 
Mrs. Stanmore, putting the letter in her pocket. 

‘** while I have hardly shoes to my feet. ! who 
was sup posed to be the handsome sis ‘ter—and 
the clever sister—and the lucky sister, and I 
dare not show my face in Redcastle, not even if 
half a million of money is to be lost by my ab- 
sence, ‘To think that Uncle Stephen sho uld 
choose just this particular time for his return. 
to think that he should return at all, when Ma- 
rion and I made up our minds ever so long -go 
that he was little better than a myth, and was 
sure to have married a Begum without te! 
any body, and to die in India, 
money to horrid copper colored chil lren. 
for Marion! 

Then, after a pause, leaving the bridge and en- 
tering the shabby street leading to Cheney Walk, 
she continues her self-communing thus: 

**What shall I say to Uncle Robert? 
pose he were to come to town and call at Mrs. 
Hazleton’s. He may have money now to pay for 
the journey. It was safe enough before. Poor 
Uncle Robert never had a spare pound, or ever 
wasted a shilling, except the shillings he had to 
pay for summonses because of being behindhand 
with the taxes. Ifheshould come up to London! 
Or?. Unele Stephen should be in town and call 
in Lowther Street? More likely, that. Anghk 
Indians are such active creatures. What am [ 
to do?” 

Thus disjointedly run her thoughts as she 
walks— very quickly now— along the narrow 
shabby street, past the fried-fish shop and the 
pork butcher’s and the emporium for second- 
hand goods—from a picture of the Holy Family 
after Ratfaelle, very much framed, to a flat-iron 
or a pair of bluchers—the green-grocer’s, also 
coal-merchant, the cook-shop, with its steam- 
tarnished windows and reeking odor of boiled 
beef and stickjaw pudding. 

‘*'That reminds me,” Mrs. Stanmore says to 
herself, as the reek of cooked provisions salutes 
her nostrils, ‘‘ there's nothing for dinner.” 

She pauses and dubitates. Her eye wan- 
ders from the cook-shop to the fish-monger’s, 
thence ranges to the pork butcher's. Her elec- 
tion lies among these. Cambridge sausages are 
savory but dear; and Mrs, Bonny, the landlady, 
has a trick of overdoing all things intrusted to 
her culinary art. A pound of Cambridge sau- 
sages, reduced to grounds and grease, are hardly 
worth the shilling they cost. Boiled beef.is ex- 
pensive and weighs heavy. For a cheap relish, 
1 zest which shall make bread and butter supply 
the place of dinner, your fish-monger is your best 
friend. Mrs. Stanmore patronizes the finny 
tribe. She selects an eightpenny haddock, dried 
and salted, from the merchant's store, and car- 
ries it home with her, rolled up in brown paper. 
She stops at the cheap baker's for a half quar- 
tern loaf, with which the bit over is not unaccept- 
able. ‘* IT wonder what Marion would think if 
she could see me now?’ she asked herself; 
** Marion, who alwaysycomplained of my pride, 
and called herself the Cinderella of the family. 
Iler Cinderella-ship never brought her so low as 
this.” 

Home! bitter mockery of a sweet word. She 
turns out of the shabby street intbd a street still 
shabbier, narrow, dirty, and out atelbows. Yet, 
at its worst, not quite so bad as a modern street 
under the same conditions, for the 
houses are substantial and roomy, and the worm- 
eaten oaken window-frames shut out the wind 
better than the speculative builder's shrunken 
deal. 

‘The house which Mrs. Stanmore enters is dark 
and gloomy. ‘The wail of a fretful child sounds 
from the basement as she lets herself in at the 
street door with a convenient latch-key. A 
glimmer from the kitchen stairs is the only light 
visible, and to this glimmer Mrs. Stanmore seems 
to address herself. 

“I've brought home a haddock, Mrs. Bonny. 
Will you be kind enough to broil it at six 
o clock 


**Oh, very well,” 


leaving all his 


Lucky 


Sup- 


answers a querulous voice 
from unseen depths below. ‘** You can put the 
‘addock on the window-sill. TUll come and fetch 
it when I've got time; but I can't say nothink 
about its being done by six, for my fire's got 
low after ironin’, ‘The parlor has gone out to 
tea.’ 

This last remark has a reproachful sound, as 
‘You never spare me trouble 


who should sav, 
by going out visiting. 
"Mrs. Stanmore deposits the dried fish, and as- 
cends the dark old-fashioned staircase, smelling 
of mice, whose hurried scamper is audible be- 
hind the mouldering wainseot. Ome room, the 
first floor front, comprises Mr. and Mrs. Stan- 
more'’s share of No. 11 Dixon Street. It is 
happily a rather large room, with three win- 
dow Z. provided with old fashioned window-seats. 
The furniture is old like the house, worn and 
dingy, but solid furniture that has served several 
generations of housekeepers and a ragged regi 
ment of lodgers. In the glow of a cheery little 
fire the dim old room has a homely, not un- 
friendly, look. The old tent bedstead has been 
pushed into the most obscure corner. ‘There aré 
two arm-chairs, with faded chintz covers, a sofa, 
large and ponderous. A round table opposite 
the wide old fire-place, another table against the 
wall, surmounted by a japanned iron tea-tray of 
a bright red ground, with a landscape in the 
middle; a‘rose-wood tea-caddy, a pair of blown- 


red _ brick. 
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glass decanters, empty, a family Bible—the land- 
ladv’s—a ragged copy of Byron's Don Juan,” 
and two odd duodecimo volumes of ‘Tom Jones, 
in brown calf—the lodger’s. 

Mrs. Stanmore lights a small paraffine lamp, 
takes off jacket and hat, and proceeds to prepare 
the evening meal. She has tea things and tea- 
kettle to her hand in the roomy and mousey old 
closet beside the fire-place—such a closet as 1s 
only to be found in old houses, large enough for 
half a dezen burglars to hide in, or a whole 
nursery of children to play in, and with all man- 
ner of odd corners and shelves, and perchance a 
cupboard within a cupboard. 

Mrs. Stanmore fills the kettle, and sets out the 
tea things on the red japanned tray, and cuts a 
plate of bread and butter, and makes a round 
of toast deftly enough, though a year ago she 
was about the least handy of her sex in such 
small domestic offices. ‘That stern school-mis- 
tress, necessity, has taught her many things, 
How young she looks in the ruddy light of the 
fire, as she kneels on the hearth-rug toasting that 
round of bread for the poor meal that is to be 
dinner, tea, and supper all in one for Mrs. Bon- 
ny’s first-floor lodgers ; how young and how pret- 
ty, every feature so daintily fashioned, eyes so 
darkly lustrous, coloring so delicate ; young, and 
with much need of love and sympathy, of com- 
fort and careful tendance. 

** And so Uncle Stephen has really come home 
—richer than we ever made him in our dreams 
when we were children—and Marion is tasting 
all the pleasures his wealth can buy for her, Ma- 
rion whom I pitied so when I left her behind me 
at Redcastle. She might pity me now from the 
depth of her heart if she could see me. She 
might have written to tell me the change in her 
fortunes—selfish thing. I suppose it is on ac- 
count of my not answering her last two letters— 
such stupid letters as they were too—full of ‘I 
hope you are free from cold,’ and ‘I trust you are 
enjoying the nice autumn weather —and Uncle 
Robert's rheumatic gout.” 

She lapses into deeper meditation, looking into 
a red cavern in the heart of tne fire, forgetful of 
the toast which hangs despondently upon the 
twopenny tin toasting-fork, shaped like Nep- 
tune’s trident: meditation full of rue, for she has 
done the most foolish thing a woman can do, ex- 
cept one, which is to repent too late of her folly, 
and she is fast coming to that ultimate stage of 
foolishness, vain regret for an irrevocable act. 

She is still kneeling in front of the fire, ab- 
sent-minded, absorbed, when the door opens, 
and a young man comes in, slowly, heavily, like 
one who brings no gladness with him, and has 
no hope of finding comfort at home. He comes 
quietly to the hearth, lays his hand upon-Sibyl's 
shoulder, and addresses her not unkindly, but 
with little warmth in his tone. 

** Well, little old woman, brooding over the 
fire as usual? What's the matter now?’ 


**Not much more than usual,” his wife an-_ 


swers, without looking up. ‘* You've had your 
customary luck, I suppose?” she inquires, after 
a pause, during which her husband has taken 
off his shabby overcoat and flung himself into 
one of the arm-chairs. 

‘* Yes, the wheel of fortune hasnt turned the 
other way yet. It revolves persistently, but al- 
ways, like the planets, in the same direction. 
The immutable laws of bad luck are not to be 
abrogated in my favor. ‘The fellows I wanted 
to see—butterfly friends of the past, who might 
lend me a fiver if I could catch them in the right 
humor—were all out. ‘The situation I apphed 
for has been given to somebody else. They had 
n hundred and thirty-nine applicants, the prin- 
cipal told me, and gave the berth to the appli- 
cant who dotted his i's with the nearest approach 
to mathematical precision, ‘We take a man’s 
handwriting as the physical expression of™his 
mental bias,’ said the principgl, ‘and what we 
want is precision.’ Now you «now I never dot 
my i's at all, or, if I do, the dot is so far from 
the letter as to make my meaning all the more 
unintelligible. So much for the clerkship. The 
commission agency we saw advertised turns out 
a ‘do;’ agent required to put down fifty pounds 
as a guarantee of bona fides. I applied for an 
agency in the wine trade, offered to a young 
gentleman moving in good society and able to 
push a new brand of Champagne; but when the 
wine-merchant saw me, he asked, rather perti- 
nently, if I moved in good society in this coat, 
I told him I was a gentleman by birth and edu- 
cation, and knew some of the best people in 
London. ‘ Very likely, my dear Sir,’ replies the 
grape-doctor, ‘but you don’t visit them. We 
want young men who dress well, and look as if 
they could afford to drink the wine they recom- 
mend—men who have the appearance of wealth 
with the unscrupulousness of poverty.’ Rather 
neatly put by our friend the gooseberry-ferment- 
er, wasn't it?” 

‘*And you have done nothing, earned noth- 
ing, are no nearer earning any thing than you 
were yesterday ?” asks Sibyl, without lifting her 
eyes to his face. 

"Yet the time was, not a year ago, when to 
gaze upon that countenance seemed to her like 
reauing a poem; when every turn of the hand- 
some head, every sparkle of the dark eyes—eyes 
ever of uncertain hue but always dark—was a 
thing to remember and dream about; when to 
watch him across a crowded room was quiet 
happiness, all-sufficing for an exacting love ; 
when to hear his voice, gay or grave, Was sweet- 
er than music. 

And now he sits a few paces from her, worn 
out, weary, dispirited, in sore need of comfort, 
and she can not raise her eyes from moody con- 
templation of the fire. ‘The difference is marked, 


the reason obvious. A year ago he was an un- 


declared lover—to-day he is an actual husband. 
Then, there was not a many-petaled flower which 
did not suggest the question, ‘* Loves me, loves 
me not?” 


Now, he has loved her, and won her, 


— 


| 


and they have essayed to sail along the river of 
life together, and found the navigation difficult 
—ay, hard and bitter as that weedy swamp 
through which Sir Samuel Baker's craft was 
toilfully dragged under Afric’s torrid sky. 

** You couldn't give a neater definition of my 
position,” replies Alexis Secretan, otherwise 
Stanmore. He has ‘aver to hide his destitu- 
tion under an assumef® name, just as his wife 
has kept the secret of an imprudent marriage by 
retaining a false address. Either mystery may 
be discovered at any moment, so various are the 
accidents of life. 

‘** Don't consider me frivolous if I remind you 
that I haven't eaten any thing since half past 
eight this morning, and the perambulation of 
stony-hearted London is conducive to an inward 
craving. I wont call the feeling by so healthy 
a name as hunger. It's a compound sensation 
of sickness and emptiness. Is there any thing 
to eat, except bread and butter? It's a very nice 
thing in its way, but one comes to object to it 
on the same ground that Louis the Fourteenth’s 
confessor took about partridges.”’ 

‘*Mrs. Bonny is broiling a haddock,” replies 
Sibyl, listlessly. 

** What good Catholics we are, keeping Advent 
all the week through. We had bloaters yester- 
day, and dried sprats the day before. All our 
days are Ember-days.” 

** Fish is the cheapest thing I can get, Alex.” 

**No doubt, but it generally entails after ex- 
pense in the way of an extra half pint of beer. 
No matter. Let Mrs. Bonny bring forth the had- 
dock,” exclaimed Alexis, applying himself dili- 
gently to the toast, which Sibyl has just buttered. 

She tinkles the bell gently, as a polite hint to 
Mrs. Borfhy. She dare not give a peremptory 
ring, as she might for a servant whose wages she 
paid. Mrs. Bonny—when letting her lodgings 
—professes to give attendance to her lodgers, 
but that attendance is scanty, and yielded as a 
favor rather than a right. <A lodger who wants 
extra luxuries, such as onion sauce with a shoul- 
der of mutton, or fried liver and bacon for sup- 
per, must make things very sweet to Mrs. Bon- 
ny. An order for the theatre, or even an occa- 
sional tumbler of grog, has a mollifving eftect on 
her disposition ; the loan of a newspaper soothes 
her sensitive mind, The Stanmores are too poor 
to offer even these small attentions, and are 
sometimes backward in the payment of their 
rent, and thus receive stinted service grudgingly 
given. Sibyl pours out the tea languidly, and 
with the air of a person out of health. © She eats 
a little bread and butter, but without appetite, 
and when the haddock appears at last, borne by 
a slipshod girl, Mr. Stanmore has that fish all 
to himself, Sibyl refusing any portion thereof, 

Alexis contemplates her pitvingly—tenderly 
even; that haggard, sickly look in the delicate 
face touches him. 

**Poor girl, how pale and il you look! No 
appetite too. ‘Thats abad sign. LI wish eould 
have brought vou home something more tempt 
ing than this old finnan. A bird, a sweet-bread, 
or something of that kind.” 

**T could not eat the most exquisite dinner 
that was ever cooked, Alex, so you needn't trou- 
ble yourself to regret that. But I do wish for 
something very much.” 

** What is it, darling? You ought to have ev- 
ery wish gratified just now. You would, if vou 
had married a rich cheese-monger, or a wharfin- 
ger, or a packer, or a cotton spinner, or a brass 
founder—any thing, except that lowest animal 
in the scale of creation, a broken-down swell. 
W hat is it, Sibvl 7” 

‘*T want ten pounds, Alex,” she answers, in- 
tently, her elbow on the table, her chin support- 
ed by her hand, her eyes upon his face, attitude 
and expression alike earnest. 

‘**’Ten pounds, my dearest! 
wanting ten pounds ever since our honey-moon.’ 

‘**Don't speak of our honey-moon,” exclaims 
Sibyl, fretfully. ‘*It maddens me when I think 
how you squandered money that might have 
kept us in comfort for a year.” 

** My love, you are so/easily maddened,” re- 
monstrates Alexis, placidljy—he has never been 
seen out of temper. ‘“* 1 dare say it was foolish 
to go the pace quite as fast as we did, but vou 
had never seen Paris, and April in Paris with 
the woman one loves is the nearest approach 
that I can imagine to Paradise.” 

** You speak as if you Had tried it often,” says 
Sibyl, with a sneer, 

** Bah, child, a mere facon de parler. Do 
you remember our drives to the Cascade in the 
balmy spring nights, when the stars were shining 
on the Bois, and how we used to sit in the lamp- 
ht gardens of the cafe eating ices and making 
love? If ever we grow rich, Sibyl, we'll go back 
to Paris and have another honey-moon. But 
how about these ten pounds, little woman ? 
What can you want with ten pounds ?” 


We have been 


The young wife rises, glides behind her hus-+ 


band’s chair, and leaning on his shoulder, whis- 
pers something in his ear—a something at which 
he smiles tenderly, sadly, and turning in his chair, 
draws the young face—so wan and yet so fuir 
—down to his lips. 

‘** By Jove!” he exclaims; ‘‘ poor little wom- 
an! I am a brute never to have thought of it. 
You want to buy clothes for the poor little beg- 
gar who is to make his first appearance npon the 
stage of life, before the innocent lambkins have 
begun. to bleat in the meadows, undisputed heir 
to his father’s impecuniosity. The lower ani- 
mals have the advantage of us in that respect, 
by-the-bye. ‘The lambkins come into the world 
amply provided. You shall have the money, 
Sibyl. Yes, if I have to borrow, beg, rob for it. 
You shall have it somehow, even if I were driv- 
en to beg of my bitterest foe—ay, of Stephen 
Trenchard himself.” 

His arm is round her, and he feels her start at 
the name. 


** Don't be frightened, little woman. That's 
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only a figure of speech. I never saw Stephen 
Trenchard in my life, and as to begging of him, 
there's nothing more unlikely, since he is, to the 
best of my knowledge, an inhabitant of the City 
of Palaces, otherwise Calcutta.” ; 

‘** He might have come back to England, Alex, 
without your knowing any thing about it,”’ sug- 
gests Sibyl. 

‘“* Ay, that might he have done easily, child, 
seeing that he is a very insignificant person in 
this big busy world, and that I know nothing 
whatever about him, except that he did me dead- 
ly wrong before I was born.” 

‘* And you were taught to hate him ?” 

** Yea, verily, before I learned my catechism 
I learned to hate Stephen ‘Trenchard with a 
righteous and a godly hate, for was he not the 
falsest and meanest of men? and the Scripture 
does not forbid us to hate falsehood and mean- 
ness. If Eve had hated the serpent a little, hu- 
manity in general would not have gone wrong. 
Trenchard was like the serpent, a creature that 
crawled, a wriggling worm in the guise of a man. 
He wriggled and wormed himself into the for- 
tune that should have been my father’s ; he wrig- 
gled and wormed himself into the heart of my 
father’s first love; and he did all this wrong, 
deliberate wrong, mark you, basely conceived, 
the study of his days and nights, with a smiling 
face, clasping his victim’s hand in friendship all 
the while, so that no thunder-bolt falling from 
the skies could have surprised my father more 
than the discovery that his archenemy was there, 
hiding under the mask of his humble friend.” 

Alexis has risen, and paces the room, fired by 
this memory of a lesson learned in earliest boy- 
hood. As deeply as he loved his dead father, 
so deeply does he hate his father’s enemy and 
betrayer. Sibyl watches him, thougbtful and 
perplexed. Of all things difficult to impossibil- 
ity nothing could seem more so than to recon- 
cile her love and daty to her husband and her 
desire to win her uncle’s fortune. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Calendar. 


AUGUST. 
1.—Tenth Sanday after Trinity. 
5.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
15.—Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
22.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
24.—St. Bartholomew. 
29.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


SEPTEMBER 


’,.—Fitteenth Sunday after Trinity, 


Sten lay 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Tur-aday, 
Sunday, 


Sundav, 


Sunday, rz. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 1%. —Seventeenth Sunday after Trinitv. 
Tueaday, 71 St. Matthew. 


26.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
St. Michael and All Angels, 


Sundan, 
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THe pamphlet of M. Lavetyr, noticed last 
week in this Intelligence, is already freely com- 
mented upon by the English press. Its argu- 
ment, Which is capable of much expansion, is 
very effective. M. LAVELYE shows that “in 
Switzerland, where the Latin and Teutonic 
ruces touch and mingle, the condition of the 
slifferent cantons, and even villages, fs 
mined not by their race, but by their religion. 
Neuchatel, Vaud, and Geneva are extraordinari 
lv in advance of Lucerne, Haute Valais, and the 
forest cantons. The former are French-speaking 
cantons of the Latin race, the latter are German 
speaking cantons of the Teutonic race. Not 
only so, bat within the limits of Appenzell, 
which is entirely German, the very same con- 
trast presents itself between the Catholic Out- 
er Rhoden and the Protestant Inner Rhoden as 
between the inhabitants of Neuchatel and those 
of Lucerne or Uri.”’ 

After a trial of three hundred years it is season- 
able to gather up the practical results of the two 
faiths. The facts are such as plain people can 
fully appreciate. 


The Prussian bishops have determined not to 
oppose the election of the Catholic parish coun- 
cils provided for by the new law. 


The contributions to the treasury of the Amer 
ican Board have fallen off this year. The debt 
reported at the last annual meeting, held in Rut- 
land, was $30,441. Appropriations were then 
made aggregating $45,000. During the first 
ten months of the current year not more than 
#:5000,714 have been received for the old work, 
$19,338 for the new. The receipts for the suc- 
cessive months have fallen below the average 
disbursements. The fiscal year ends September 
1. A strong appeal is made by the secretaries 
for help. 


Messrs. Moopy and. Sankey have brought 
their labors in London to a close, their farewell 
meeting having been held in Mildmay’s Hall, 
July 12. Seven hundred ministers were present, 
as also were Earls SHAFTESBURY and CAVAN, 
and Messrs. Moriey, M‘Artuur, and Cowper- 
TeMPLe. Speeches were made thanking Messrs. 
Moopy and Sankey for their disinterested sery- 
ices to the English people. They declined abso- 
lutely to receive a memorial which it was pro- 
posed to present. They will very soon be in 
America again. 

The time has not yet come for a full review of 
their extraordinary work in Great Britain, begin 
ning at Newcastle-on-Tyne, November, 1873, and 
ending in London, July, 1875. Certainly its par- 
allel is not to be found in the religious history 
of modern times. All classes of English society. 
from the highest to the lowest, have been inter- 
ested; and the evangelists have borne them- 
selves with a modesty and propriety which have 
disarmed unfriendly criticism. Whether the re- 
sults of their work will be permanent is a ques- 
tion which time only can determine 


An appeal has been forwarded to England in 
behalf of the people of Iceland. On Easter- 
Monday the island was visited by a volcanic 
eruption of several hours’ duration, which rained 
upon a district of 3000 square miles a storm of 
scoriaceous sand. The sand lies so deep upon the 


pastures that many of the inhabitants have aban- 
doned their homes, with their cattle and sheep. 
The pasturage is now insufficient, and there is 
danger of disease and famine. It is proposed by 
some of the Christian people of England to send 
a ship to Iceland freighted with supplies. 


Dr. Fatck, the author of the new ecclesiastical 
laws of Prussia, bas been making a tour through 
the Rhine provinces, and is every where received 
with enthusiasm. At Cologne the old families 
were largely represented in the crowd that wel- 
comed him. At Bonn the professors and stu- 
dents of the university turned out to greet him. 
At a meeting of Dr. Fatcx with the students 
the rector of the university proposed “the 
health of all those who never ceased to learn, 
and, above all others, of Prince Bismarck, who 
had had to learn a great deal before he was wise 
enough to call Dr. Fauck to his assistance in the 
war against the powers of darkness,’ 

Dr. Crrvs HAMLrty, the veteran missionary, 
who has spent so many years in Constantinople, 
resents in a review of a recent history of the 
Mohammedans a careful estimate of the Turkish 
race. He says: ‘No people that has received 
that faith has so glorious a history as the Os- 
manlee Turks. Their dynasty has remained un- 
changed and unbroken for almost six centuries. 
They subdued Christian and Saracen, and took 
possession of, and still rule over, some of the 
fairest portions of the old Roman Empire in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa. They are a strong, brave, 
sulstantial race; their inferiority to Christian 
nations is due entirely to their religion and not 
to their race. With all the weight of Islamism 
upon them, they have maintained a position and 
exercised a power in three continents never 
equaled by any other Mohammedan empire.”’ 


Church and state have recently been entirely 
separated in the English colony of Victoria: 
Originally, under the Constitution Act provided 
by Parliament, £50,000 of the revenue of the 
colony were appropriated annually for the sup- 
portof religion. It was intended that this grant 
should be distributed impartially, cach year, 
among all the denominations, in proportion to 
their numbers. The Baptists and Independents 
refused to accept it; the Roman Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Wesleyans re- 
ceived their sharea The plan did not work sat- 
isfactorily, and an act was passed providing that. 
after five years the government subsidy shauld 
eease, The tive years have now expired, and 
church and state are now in Victoria free of all 
legal connection with each other. 

An incident oecurred at the meeting of the 
General Baptist Association of England, in Wis- 
bech, which made for a time no little excitement. 
The English Baptist churches hold some to 
open and others to close communion : that at 
Wisheeh belongs to the latter At the 
Lord’s Sapper celebrated by the Association all 
but Baptists were excluded, so that the senior 
Non-conformist minister of the town was com- 
pelled to withdraw. When this fact became 
known, the Rew. Dr. Japez Burss protested 
ayauinst the exélusion. He mentioned that a 
portion of the eommunion service used an the 
occasion ‘‘actually belonged to a minister who 
was excluded.”’ Other ministers of the Associ- 
ation joined in the protest. 


class, 


Both parties in the Church ef England are 
prepafing for the conflict which the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act, in foree since Jaly 1, makes 
inevitable. The Exeter braneh of the English 
Chureh Union has resolved to undertake the 
defense of such members as are prosecuted un- 
der this new law. A pamphlet is in cireulation 
which advises the clergy to transfer their prop- 
erty to trustees, so that they may be free from 
all pecuniary lability 

A petition signed by 140,000 persons has been 
handed to the British Home Secretary-for pres- 
entation to the Queen, praying her not to sane 
tion the legalization of eucharistic vestments or 
the ‘eastward position.”” The Lower House of 
the Convocation of Canterbury adopted on July 
2a resolution recommending that, in celebrating 
the communion, it shall be sufficient for the of- 
ficiating minister to.wear a “‘surplice, with the 
addition of a stole or searf, with the hood of his 
degree,’ and that the vestments specified in the 
first Prayer-book of Epwarp VI. be not wora 
without previous consent of the bishop. 

A eorrespondent of the London Times gives 
full particulars of the epidemic of measles which 
has been raging in Feejee. It was brought from 
Sydney by the ex-king CaAKOBAr, but the natives 
regard it as a Divine visitation for having ceded 
their islands to the English Christians. The dif- 
filculty of treating them was increased by their 
terror and their refusal to take proper care of 
themselves. Among the dead are many chiefs 
and a brother of the King; 20,000 in all have 
perished. 


The title of Mr. GLapstone’s article in the 
Contemporary Review—** la the Church of En- 


gland worth Preserving ”’—shows the point 
which the disestablishment controversy has 
reached. He comes in the end to these con- 
clusions : 


“1. The Church of this great nation i« worth pre- 
serving; and for that end much may well be borne. 
2 In the existing «tate of minds and of circumstances, 
preserved it can not be if we shift its balance of doe- 
trinal expression, be it by an alteration of the Prayer- 
book (either way) in contested points, or be it by treat- 
ing rubrical interpretations of the matters heretofore 
mest sharply contested on the of * doctrinal srig- 
nificance.’ 3% The more we truet to moral forces, and 
the less to penal proceedings (which are to a considert- 
able extent exclusive one of the othe . the better for 
the Establishment, and even forthe Church. 4. If lit- 
igation is to be continued, and to remain within the 
hounds of aafety, it is highly requisite that & should 
he confined to the repression of such | oceadings as 


really imply anfaithfulness to the national religion, 
5. In onder that judicial decisions on ceremonial may 
habitually enjoy the large measure of authority, final 


ity, and respect « hich attaches in general to the sen- 
tences. of our courts, it is requisite that they should 
have oniform regard to the rules and resalts of fall 
historical investigation, and should, if possible, allow 
to etand over for the future matters insufficiently clear- 
ed rather than decide them upon paftial and fragment- 
ary evidence.” 

The article is regarded as counseling forbear- 
ance to the parties who are preparing to enforce 
or to contest the new Public Worship Regula- 
tion Law. 
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“HUGH MELTON: 


A Storr. 


By KATHARINE KING, 


or “Orr Deracuuent,” “ Tae Qreen oF 
THE REGIMENT,” ETO. 


CHAPTER V. 
OUT TO INDIA. 


Now all was bustle and confusion, rushing 
here and there to say farewell, distracting one's 
brains to frame adieux that, while sufficiently 
sorrowful, should not be enough so to excite sus- 
picion of more tender sentiments’than it was 
prudent to avow. I had a good many acquaint- 
ances about, and was so taken up by paying fare- 
well visits and receiving farewell invitations that 
I saw little or nothing of Hugh until the day 
when we found ourselves all on board the Echo. 
I might have obtained leave, and followed the 
regiment out by the Overland Route if I had 
chosen to do so; however, I had preferred keep- 
ing along with the rest, especially as Hugh could 
not have remained behind with me. 

Our quarters were tolerably comfortable ; and 


I have no doubt the voyage would have been a | 


pleasant one if only Cameron had been moved 
by some good spirit to stay behind and follow us 
overland. I had heard him talking of it before 
we left, but for some reason he had-altered his 
mind; and there he was, with his sneaking, self- 
complacent smile and his creeping, insidious 
ways. Percy Langham, ‘Templeton, and one or 
two others of the nicest set were not with us; 
they would come ont afterward. But their ab- 
sence contributed greatly, no doubt, to the disa- 
greeable nature of the voyage. We had been 
only four or five days at sea, and going well be- 
fore the wind as we were, Hugh and I found it 
not unpleasant. ‘Those who had been seasick 
were recovering, and beginning to crawl about, 
reminding one of sickly caterpillars, with their 
feeble gait and enormous appetites. 

Hugh and I were standing leaning over the 
taffrail in the stern—I smoking, Hugh gazing 
idly over the blue expanse of water, sparkling 
under the crisp clear sunlight of an autumnal 
morning, and ruffled by a gentle breeze into in- 
numerable foam-tipped wavelets—when, turning 
suddenly toward me with a kind of half-resent- 
ful, half-appealing look, he said : 

** Charlie, j'ave you noticed any thing odd in 
the manner of our fellows toward me lately ?” 

I turned with a surprised negative on my lips, 
when, as I did so, I saw at a little distance Cam- 
eron talking to Brabazon, a nice young fellow, 
not long joined, to whom both Hugh and I had 
taken rather a fancy. ‘They were both looking 
at us, but perceiving that I was watching them, 
they turned away with a kind of confused man- 
ner, and walked off. I then remembered that 
for the last day or two Brabazon never seemed 
to have time to come and chat with us in the 
stern as he used at first; and whenever we had 
tried to stop him for a minute, he had hurried 
away, saying, *“‘ Excuse me, 1 am busy.” My 
answer, therefore, died away on my lips; for I 
began to feel that perhaps it might be as Hugh 
had suggested, though I had not yet remarked 
auy thing. He continued : 

‘**T see, your silence tells me that you have 
noticed it. I am convinced Cameron js at the 
bottom of it. Wait and watch;. you will see I 
am right; and if I am, I will tell you something 
I have hitherto kept concealed, greatly against 
my will, for [ much wanted your counsel. A 
promise kept me silent, however; but I shall 
consider myself absolved from it—at least with 
regard to you—if what I suspect be the case.” 

We said no more then; but I was surprised 
at Hugh’s mentioning a secret, as I thought we 
knew every thing about each other; and also I 
was annoyed to think it possible that any one 
@duld presume to avoid him, or treat him as an 
unfit companion for the best among us. 

I had not long to wait for confirmation of the 
suspicions Hugh had put into my head. That 
afternoon, as we satin 9 snug little nook we had 
discovered among some coils of rope and bun- 
dies of sails, Brabazon and Solace came into our 
retreat, as though intending to sit there and 
smoke like ourselves. 

** Ah, you have found out our hiding-place!” 
I exclaimed. ‘‘Isn't it jolly? There’s room 
for you two. Come and have a chat with us.” 

**Oh no; I don’t think we can stay,” answer- 
ed Brabazon, hurriedly, looking at Hugh askance, 
and seeming nervously anxious to draw Solace 
away with him. 

Hugh looked at him calmly for a minute or 
two without speaking, and then raising himself 
slowly, but with determination expressed in ev- 
ery movement, from the reclining position he 
had occupied, he said : 

**You don’t wish to be contaminated by my 
society. Isn't that it, Brabazon?” 

The lad looked badly scared, and only stam- 
mered, *‘I—I—don't know what you mean, 
Captain Melton.” 

** Come, speak the truth like a man,” he an- 
swered, sternly. ‘‘Don’t be afraid. I shall 
keep all my wrath for those who have filled your 
mind with evil thoughts of me. You must tell 
me,” he continued, springing to his feet, and 


| 


placing himself in front of the young fellow, who | 


would gladly have escaped had he been able. 


‘‘ Never mind, Brabazon,” interposed Solace | 


at this juncture. ‘‘ Tell Melton every thing; it 
will give him a chance of contradicting those vile 
stories which he has never before had, as he has 
never heard them clearly yet. As for me, I don't 
believe them, and so I told you when you re- 
peated them to me.” 

Thus encouraged, Brabazon, still greatly-terri- 
fied, began: 

‘*Cameron says he saw you enter Captain 


| 


James's room, and, passing the door without a 
thought of any thing wrong, saw you opening the 
desk, which lay on a table near the centre of the 
room. He thonght nothing of it at the time; 
but when he heard of the loss of the money, im- 
agine his feelings. He says, Captain Meltor, he 
was 80 taken aback by your effrontery in saying 
out boldly at mess that you had been in the 
room, that at first he thought you must have 
been innocent; but after that affair with ‘Tufton 
he became uneasy, charged you with the theft to 
your face, forced you to acknowledge it, and 
then, he says, his first wrong step was taken. 
Instead of going on the spot to James or the 


colonel, and telling what he had discovered, he 


allowed himself to be persuaded into keeping the 
matter secret. Your penitence, he said, seemed 
so great and your grief so abject, that he really 
had not the heart to ruin your prospects in life 
without giving you one more chance. Now,” 
continued Brabazon, who, though a nice young 
fellow if he had not fallen into bad hands, had 
evidently been so well primed and schooled by 
Cameron, that he could hardly look at the mat- 
ter from any point of view not sanctioned by 
that worthy, ‘‘ I should never have fancied Cam- 
eron to be good-natured enough to do that kind 
of thing; and I must say in this matter I think 
he was altogether too lenient.” 

** Well, all I can say,” answered Solace, ‘‘ is, 
that his good nature does not seem to be very 
great when he can not hold his tongue, but al- 
lows insinuations and rumors of all kinds to be 
bruited about in a way that would destroy any 
man's character, no matter how innocent he 
might be of the charges brought against him, 
and that as the case stands will very likely drive 
Melton out of the regiment quite as surely as if 
he had told the colonel at first. I don't call that 
good nature if you do.” 

**]T thonght as you do at first,” replied Bra- 
bazon; ‘‘ but he explained that nothing would 
have induced him to betray the secret once he 
had allowed you, Melton, to remain in the regi- 
ment; but that when he saw me drifting into a 
friendship with you, taken by your charming 
manner and frank face, he then considered it his 
duty to warn me of the character of the man I 
was disposed to admire. Even then he did not 
speak out explicitly, only hinted darkly all was 
not right, till, seeing at last that his innuendoes 
produced rather a contrary effect from what he 
wished, he was obliged ‘to be more distinct. Be- 
sides, he said that though fear had kept you from 
falling into a flagrant offense since then, still he 
saw by your manner that, far from being repent- 
ant, you felt nothing but hatred for the man who 
had spared you. He says he now sees it would 
have been better such a character should have 
left the regiment at once rather than remain in 
it to have the opportunity of influencing young 
fellows recently joined in a manner which can do 
them nothing but harm. Remember, Captain 
Melton,” Brabazon went on, apologetically, ** I 
am only repeating Cameron's exact words, and 
am very sorry to pain you by doing so; only you 
would insist on hearing them, and he never gave 
me to understand I was not to repeat them.” 

** Judging by physiognomy,” interrupted Sol- 
ace, ** Cameron looks much more likely to com- 
mit a theft than Melton. Yet I can not fancy 
such a knowing fellow would have committed 
himself by spreading scandals unless he knew 
that you, Melton, were bound in some way or 
by some promise that would prevent your vin- 
dicating your character in the eyes of the world. 
However, I am glad now you have heard it all, 
and I for one will believe your simple denial in 
preference to Cameron's sneaking lies.” 

** Thanks, Solace,” said Hugh, looking up de- 
jectedly, but still proudly, into the young fellow’s 
face. ‘‘I think you know me well enough to 
judge the measure of faith you can attach to 
such slanders, Circumstances prevent my dis- 
proving them as I might do ; my denial is all I 
can give you. To you I am sure it will be all 
that is necessary ; to others I feel it will not be 
as worthy of belief as Cameron's aspersions.” 

**It is enough for, me,” said Solace, a nice 
young fellow whom we both liked; ‘and I am 
glad to have your word, though I would have be- 
lieved you without that. It is a pity you won't 
disprove them, though; for you know a great 
many people will try and catch hold of your si- 
lence to make the matter worse. ‘Think it over, 
and see if you can show up his falsehoods. And 
now, Brabazon, that you have told all about it, 
and are, I hope, as satisfied as I am, we will go 
and take a turn on the quarter-deck.” 

As their footsteps died away in the distance, 
and silence fell around us—for there was no one 
now any where near—I glanced at Hugh to see 
how he took this fresh evidence of his enemy's 
untiring, unpitying hate. 

His face was buried in his hands, but his hur- 
ried breathing showed how keenly he felt the 
shame of such a charge. I pitied him for his 
misplaced trust, and though I never doubted his 
truth, I could see that Cameron had some hold 
over him that might avail to work his destruc- 
tion. It was too true what Solace had said ; 
though one or two might and would believe his 
word, by far the greater number would only ex- 
ult in his downfall, and point to his silence— 
springing, I was,sure, from some noblé*cause— 
as the proof that the accusations of his enemy 
were true, and he had nothing to answer against 
them. I waited fora few minutes, and was then 
about to try some effort at consolation, though 
hardly knowing what to say, when he looked up, 
turning his frank, honest eyes on me as he said, 
** Why, Cairnsford, are you still here 7” 

I knew well what he meant, and why he had 
not used the familiar name of Charlie, by which 
he had so long called me. I saw that the iron 
had entered into his soul ; though why he should 
care about a stigina I felt confident he could ré- 
move I could not imagine. Still he did care: 
he was cut to the heart, and even one who liked 
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him less than I might have seen that his tone and | 


words seemed to say, ** You hear of what I am 
accused, and see that I make no defense; why 
have you not left me?” 

It was time something should be done to show, 
him that some at least remained faithful, and 
would not believe the slanders of the enemy ; so 
laving my hand on his arm, I said, gently : 

‘Hugh, I shall be really angry if you can 
think me so false a friend, so unworthy a mind, 
as toturn from the one most dear to me on the 
strength of a scandal spread by a man whom, of 
all otherss-I distrust and despise. You have 
told me-you have some secret connected with 
him in your keeping. What it may be I know 
not; but I feel confident that it is to revenge 
himself for your having become acquainted with 
his secret he has invented this report, in the hope 
that though few would venture to disbelieve your 
denial, vet such a taint of suspicion would linger 
round you as might compel you to sell out in or- 
der to escape its atmosphere. I see his plan, 
and a cunningly devised one it is; but if you 
consider yourself sufficiently absolved from your 
promise by his conduct, tell me the mystery, and 
we will together devise some plan to make his 
villainy recoil on his own head.” 

** Dear friend,” answered Hugh, grasping my 
hand, ‘* I can never thank you enough for stand- 
ing by me in this cruel trial. . Let me think one 
minute before I tell you all.” 

He rose and paced hurriedly up and down our 
narrow strip of deck, The flush had died away 
now from his brow, and his face looked white 
and worn; his lips were set in a rigid line of 
fierce determination ; his dark eyes were painful- 
ly sad, and had a wild, hunted look ‘in them as 
he glanced once or twice over the blue waters, 
heaving as he did so a short sigh. At length he 
stopped, and said, in a low voice, ‘*I can't help 
it, Charlie ; those who think badly of me must 
do so, What that young fellow said just now 
about Cameron reminds me of what I ought to 
do. A promise must be kept at all risks. He 
knows he is safe, or he would never have dared 
say such things of me. Do you remember the 
words.of the old poem [ showed you once ?— 

*Let me be false in others’ eyes, 

So faithful in mine own.’ 
That is just my case; until Jie commits some 
more flagrant offense than inventing slanders 
about me, my lips are sealed. I see now I made 
a great mistake, and one that I fear will affect 
other lives dearer to me than mine; but the die 
is cast—I must stand by and bide my time in 
patience. ” 

His voice shook as he turned away and again 
paced up and down, a deeper gloom than I had 
ever before seen there settling down on his once 
gay and careless face. ‘Then he wheeled round 
suddenly ; a light of determination breaking out 
over his countenance seemed to transform it into 
the likeness of one of those warrior angels of 
whom Raphael and Michael Angelo dreamed, as, 
facing me, he said: “*I tell you, whatever he 
thinks to do—and you say he intends to drive 
m2 out of the regiment—lI will not go. He may 
persecute me by slanderous reports and malicious 
acts, he may blacken my character and darken 
my life, he may take friends and acquaintance 
from me, but he shall not get rid of me till the 
time during which I must watch him spall ex- 
pire. Yes, Charlie, even though you were to 
turn against me—which God forbid !—I should 
still remain—a poor despised outcast among all 
my former comrades.” 

** But surely,” I answered, ‘‘ his behavior to- 
ward you is quite such as to release you from 
any promise vou may have made him. For my 
part, though I can’t conceive what the secret can 
be between you two, yet I am sure, were I in 
your place, | should throw honor to the winds, 
have my revenge on him, and clear myself, as | 
feel convinced you could do if you chose.” 

He signed me to be silent with an impatient 
gesture. ‘** Hush, for mercy’s sake! You don't 
know how strong the temptation is. Don't add 
your voice to that of my natural selfish nature, 
which is urging me to forsake all the principles 
I have tried to live by, and drives me, with a 
force I find it almost impossible to resist, to clear 
myself from this charge, even at the cost of my 
honor. How long it seems since I have had any 
rest—harassed, worried, annoyed on every side, 
dark looks and innuendoes among my comrades, 
a perpetual conflict between my heart and my 
reason—lI that used to be so easy-going and light- 
hearted! I often wonder what will be the end 
of it.” 

** You have truly had a hard time of it,” I an- 
swered; ** but remember, Hugh, the old prov- 
erb, *‘ The night is ever darkest before the dawn.’ 
It is now as dark with you as it can well be; be- 
fore long you will see fight breaking through the 
clouds. Keep up a bold heart, and don’t let 
your enemy think he has triumphed. I will, 
now I see his game, keep an eye on him; and 
if I find an opportunity of defending you and 
showing him up, depend upon me it shall not es- 
cape me.” 

‘** Thanks, dear friend,” he replied, taking my 
hand again. ‘* I don’t know what I should have 
done without you; already vour steadfast faith 
has comforted me; besides, be the night never 
so dark, the trial never so bitter, it belhooves us to 
face it like men, with a firm heart and unflinch- 
ing courage. None but cowards turn from dan- 
ger; the brave face it the more boldly the great- 
er it appears; I had forgotten that.” 

He uttered this more to himself than to me as 
he sat gazing out over the broad waste of waters. 

**I agree with von,” I said; ‘‘trials are al- 
ways less if you face them boldly. Remember 
that there are many others too, as well as I and 
those whom you like best, that will stand by you 
through good report and evil report. However, 
enough of this now; take a cigar and forget care 
for a time; there is nothing comforts oye like a 


good smoke.” 
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Hugh assented languidly, taking a cigar with 
the air of one who has lost all interest in life « 
but before long, under the soothing influence of 
the narcotic, he brightened up a little, and his 
sad face assumed a more tranquil expression. 
When we left our retreat no one would have 
guessed by his face through what an ordeal he 
had just passed, and the most keen-siglited among 
his enemies could have observed no signs of 
flinching when he encountered any marks of 
avoidance or contempt. 

So we sped gayly on toward the tropics—gayly 
at least as regards the sailing of the vessel: for 
providentially we encountered none but favorable 
winds the whole way, otherwise we should have 
died of ennui, as it may well be imagined a cer- 
tain stiffness reigned in our party, some of whom 
would neither look at nor speak to Melton; in- 
deed, I was the only one who kept up really 
friendly relations with him; the few who did not 
believe Cameron's story could not quite take Mel- 
tons innocence for granted when he made no ef. 
fort to bring forward proofs to establish it. Then, 
again, I, being his constant companion, came in 
for some of the odium attached to him, though 
for that I did not care a straw, as, with the ex- 
ception of Solace and some few others, they were 
not worth caring about. Still it was dull, very 
dull, and. thankful indeed I was that we met 
none of the usual calms that are generally so 
tiresome near the Line. 

At last one evening, when we were about 26° 
south latitude, a fearful accident occurred, which 
was near ending fatally for us all. We were on 
deck, smoking, talking, and reading; Hugh try- 
ing to take a faint transcript of One of the most 
gorgeous Southern sunsets I ever beheld, and I 
lounging beside him, when glancing carelessly 
out at the foamy track left by the vessel, as she 
plowed her way through the nppling wavelets, I 
saw between me and the glowing sky a thin filmy 
vapor ascending. Lazily | watched for a while, 
as it curled and wreathed in fantasti¢ shapes that 
lent a flickering softness to the brilliant tints be- 
yond. After about ten minutes’ lazy enjoyment 
of the novel effect, a vague wonder crept into my 
mind as to how it got there. (Could some one 
be smoking, leaning out of the stern windows, or 
sitting among the cordage and chains? Yes, 
that was probably the cause of it; some of our 
fellows no doubt had chosen that place for a 
quiet chat. But who could it be? ‘They were 
most of them in groups near us; I did not miss 
any one, So aglast, out of pure curiosity, I de- 
termined to look over and see. 

I'll be back in minute, Hugh," I said, ris- 
ing very slowly and, in spite of my curiosity, re- 
luctantly, and making my way aft. When [I 
arrived at the tattrail and leaned over, no one 
was to be seen; but, what I for a tew seconds 
thought odd, there seemed to be hot vapor ooz- 
ing through the crevices of the planking, and 
the air smelled so strangely. What could it be? 
I sniffed once or twice, and then with overwhelm- 
ing force the conviction ruéhed through my mind 
—the ship was on fire. ‘To run forward and tell 
the captain was the work of an instant, and a 
minute later it was found that the large saloon 
in the stern, in which the ladies usually sat, was 
on fire. 

Qur men manned the pumps turn about with 
the blue-jackets, and we put in our turn with 
the rest, Hugh throwing aside his unfinished 
sketch, and working like a horse at whatever 
came under his hand. 

** Where is Captain Cameron ?” asked Solace, 
coming up hurriedly to where we were working, 
earrving away all inflammable articles from the 
proximity of the tire. Ile was in his shirt sleeves 
like the rest of us, and though his face was pale, 
his voice was firm und clear as he spoke. 

*T don't know,” Hugh answered, shortly, as 
he turned to assist a marine vainly striving to 
move some ponderous article by his unassisted 
strength. ‘** Why do you want him?” he con- 
tinued, wiping the sweat from his brow, as he 
staggered forward with his tired helper. 

*“Qnly that I havent seen him doing any 
thing, and I want him to come and help ug 
We must all work now if we wish to live.” 

Suddenly from the forward part of the ship 
glided the man he was looking for, pale, hag- 
gard, and with big drops, brought there not by 
toil, but by anguish and fear, standing on his 
brow, the very picture of abject terror. 

* Oh,” he cried, with a pleading gesture of 
the hands, ‘‘how are vou getting on? Is the 
fire being got under?’ For mercy’s sake, tell 
me quick!" 

‘The worst is to be feared, Captain Cam- 
eron,” answered Solace, coldly, turning with dis- 
gust from the pitiable figure of his senior, for 
cowardice indeed changes the handsomest face 
into an abject and unsightly object; imagine, 
therefore, its effect on Cameron's sneaking coun- 
tenance. For one moment he stared wildly at 
the brave youth, then a paroxysm of fear seized 
him, and forgetting all who were present—his 
position, duty, every thing—he raved and cursed 
his cruel fate in the wildest throes of mortal 
terror. 

A minute’s glance was all we could vouchsafe 
to this pitiable exhibition ; when next we looked 
in that direction he was gone. A few minutes 
after, business took me forward, where a party 
of our men were taking breath after their spell 
at the pumps, A little apart from the silent, 
weary group stood Sergeant Green, and talking 
eagerly to him, with violent gesticulations and 
hurried breathing, was Cameron, whom I had 
so lately seen in a state bordering on lunacy from 
intense terror. 

‘*Well. he is better than I thonght,” I ob- 
served to myself on seeing him; ‘* he is at least 
encouraging the men to work, if he won't do it 
himself.” But as | passed close behind him on 
my errand, judge of my surprise when I heard 
him say: 

**We can get some of the men, sergeant; in 
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the confusion it will be easy to slip some water 
and provisions on board, and then we will be off. 
It is the only way to escape certain death; once 
the fire gains the powder, it is all up with us.” 

‘* Captain,” answered Green, in the same im- 
perturbable tone he would have used on parade— 
‘‘captain, there are many men of ours on be ard 
this vessel, but I hope not one coward ;” then, 
with a salute that I fancied, in its exaggerated 
respect, expressed immeasurable contempt, he 
turned on his heel and rejoined his comrades. 

How proud I felt of that man! I should have 
liked to have gone over and shaken hands with 
him, as I turned and hurried aft again, to see 
what other work there was for willing hands. 
Plenty there was of it for every one; but in spite 
of all efforts, the fire seemed to gain ground. 
Here and there spits and tongues of flame might 
be seen shooting up through the planks, and 
gleaming redly through the glass sky-lights let 
in here and there in the deck, while volumes of 
smoke would burst out now and then through 
some unforeseen aperture, half smothering those 
who might be working near. I had forgotten 
all about the scene I had just witnessed, when 
suddenly I heard Hugh's voice, in a loud, com- 
manding tone, proceeding from among a knot 
of men gathered near one of the boats forward. 

Curious to see what was the matter, and think- 
ing I might be of use, Iran over. When I reach- 
ed the spot his back was toward me, and I wait- 
ed to hear what might be the matter before in- 
terfering. Two sailors, whom I recognized as 
among the black sheep of the crew, were lower- 
ing the boat over the side, while round them 
stood a knot of men, about ten in all, some sol- 
diers, some sailors, but all of them well known 
to me as possessing an indifferent reputation with 
their respective officers. 

In the centre of the group stood Hugh and 
Cameron, face to face with each other. Hugh 
was speaking loudly, and in an authoritative 
manner, with his head up and his eyes flashing. 

**T tell you, Captain Cameron,” he was saying 
as I approached, ** that you shall not do this thing 
if I can prevent it; and you,” he added, turning 
to the men, ‘‘return every one of you to your 
duty, or I shall report you to your officers. 
Have you no shame that you should try to leave 
the ship before all hope is lost? Think of your 
comrades toiling till the very life is worn out of 
them to save themselves and the ship. Are you 
not ashamed to stand here concocting a villain- 
ous scheme that must deprive some at least of 
the chance of safety if you succeed, and that if 
you do not succeed will not the less cover you 
with infamy ?” 

‘*That is all very fine,” sneered Cameron, a 
feeble spark of energy roused in him by hate and 
fear; ‘* but if I prefer to save myself rather than 
stick by this cursed tub till the flames reach the 
powder, and if these brave fellows choose to make 
an effort for their lives, none shall prevent us; 
you, if you make another attempt to stop us, 
shall be pitched into the sea; I can promise you 
that much, I think.” 

Hugh laughed scornfully, and springing on the 
bulwarks caught hold of one of the davits to sup- 
port himself, at the same time opening a large 
clasp-knife, with which he intended to cut the 
rope if obliged ; at least, as he told me afterward, 
he intended to try and ¢ut the rope, though well 
aware that his knife was a very weak weapon for 
such an undertaking. 

As he opened the knife, Cameron, goaded to 
fury by the idea that his carefully prepared scheme 
was about to fail through Hugh's agency, aimed 
a blow at him with all his force. Involuntarily 
I sprang forward, intending to catch Cameron's 
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arm, but before I could reach him the blow had. 


been delivered ; missing his mark, Cameron over- 
balanced and fell heavily against the bulwarks, 
cutting himself pretty severely about the face and 
head. Then I caught Hugh by the arm, and 
dragged him down. 

‘* What are you about,” [ said, breathlessly, 
‘* standing up there, where a touch would knock 
you over into the water? Let us take that mad- 
man, Cameron, and shut him up somewhere; it 
will then be easy to deal with the rest.” 

We turned to look for him, and perceived Sol- 
ace already assisting him to rise. 

‘* Captain Cameron,” he said, ‘‘ you don’t 
know what you are doing; you are not fit to be 
left alone; you must come with me and help us 
to work.” 

Cameron staggered to his feet, fuirly beside 
himself with rage. 

‘*[t is that fellow,” he yelled, pointing to 
Hugh; ‘“‘he is setting the men against me. I[ 
will be revenged for his cursed impudence.” 

He struggled to get free from Solace, who, 
however, held him firmly, and answered : 

‘*Captain Melton did his duty, and when you 
are in your calm judgment you will thank him 
for acting as he did. Now come with me;” so 
saying he went off, dragging his unwilling supe- 
rior after him, who turned back for one minute 
to mutter a fierce curse on Melton, and swear 
with bitter emphasis he would be revenged. <A 
few sharp words dispersed the skulkers, and then, 
turning again to our work, we found that in the 
interim the fire had been considerably subdued, 
and there was now really some hope of saving 
the ship. 

Animated by that hope, we set to work again 
with a will, and in about half an hour enjoyed 
the luxury of resting for a few minutes without 
any fear of the fire, which was now completely 
quenched. I could hardly help laughing as I 
surveyed several of the most dandified young fel- 
lows in the regiment, now looking like an assem- 
blage of chimney-sweeps and coal-heavers; in- 
deed, some of them were so begrimed as to be 
almost unrecognizable. As to Hugh, now the 
excitement was over, he looked indeed a dismal 
picture ; his fair hair singed, his clothes torn and 
dirty, and, above all, an impatient, anxious ex- 
pression on his countenance. He smiled faintly 


as he looked at me, fancying, no doubt, that I 
was as queer-looking as he appeared to my eyes ; 
but beyond this feeble attempt at merriment he 
seemed to make no effort to shake off his depres- 
sion, and presently began to busy himself setting 
things as much to rights as circumstances per- 
mitted. 

Next time we were alone, however, he said, 
‘*Could you have believed Cameron was such a 
mean-spirited ruffian? I never saw a more thor- 
ough poltroon. It adds to the perplexity I was 
in before. How I am to act with regard to that 
man I can not tell. It would be better for a 
woman to die than to marry a man so utterly 
dead to every noble and honorable feeling.” 

From this remark I saw his thoughts had 
again reverted to Miss Mearés, so I made no re- 
ply, and he pursued the subject no farther. 

Though the fire placed us in rather unpleasant 
circumstances, from the amount of loss it entail- 
ed on many of us, and from the discomfort of the 
temporary accommodations we had to contrive 
to replace things destroyed, still it had one good 
effect ; others besides myself had seen Cameron's 
behavior, and were no longer inclined to pay so 
much attention to his insinuations against Hugh, 
whose conduct had been as worthy of praise as 
his was of blame. 

Sergeant Green had also indulged himself in 
making a fine story out of Cameron's proposition 
to him and his answer, which story rapidly spread, 
and soon became kaown to every one on board; 
so that gentleman, now thoroughly sobered by 
finding the estimation in which his conduct was 
held, found himself presently left pretty much to 
his own resources, 

This fire was the only event of importance that 
occurred to break the monotony of our life dur- 
ing the voyage out. When we arrived at the 
Cape we made ourselves more comfortable, and 
replaced the most necessary of those articles that 
had been destroyed ; but our stay was short not- 
withstanding, and we were soon dancing over 
the waves of the Indian Ocean on our way to 
Calcutta. 

How pleased we all were when, after a fear- 
fully tedious, though on the whole rapid, voyage, 
we found ourselves at last slowly sailing up the 
Hooghly, with its gay villas and shady gardens, 
presenting pleasant pictures to eyes so long 
wearied by gazing over the monotonous expanse 
of ocean! How intense was our delight as we 
once more stood on dry land! and how really 
enjoyable was the week we spent in Calcutta, 
before proceeding up the country to the small 
town of A—-—, where Wwe were to be stationed ! 

This little town lay near the Himalayas, and 
was at this period used as an outpost, on account 
of the lawless, predatory habits of some of the 
mountain chieftains, which rendered the con- 
stant supervision of the British government and 
a tolerably powerful executive necessary. 

It was not a bad quarter, after all; and some 
of us managed to make ourselyes very comtort- 
able. ‘There was plenty of sport, and many a 
good day Hugh and I had among the hills. 
Though at the foot of hills, our station was in- 
tensely hot, and most tantalizing it was to see 
far away the summits of endless mountains ris- 
ing one above the other in bewildering confusion, 
until their snowy peaks seemed to pierce the blue 
vault above. Hugh reveled in the endless beau- 
ties they spread out before him of form and col- 
or, while I took every opportunity of getting a 
ramblé over their unexplored pathways, with my 
gun on my shoulder and a pleasant companion 
by my side, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 

THE agency of atmospheric pressure in secur- 
ing the union of the joints of the body has long 
been appreciated, although it has been thought 
that a puncture of the capsule connecting the 
joints, by thus admitting air, would materially 
affect this action. Protessor AgnBy, of Berne, 
however, has announced, as the result of a large 
number of experiments, that in the yreater num- 
ber and the most important of the, joints of the 
human body the atmospheric pressure is fully 
adequate to retain the surfaces of the constitu- 
ent bones in contact, even after the division of 
all the soft parts, including the capsule. This 
statement is true of the shoulder, elbow, and 
wrist, as well as of the hip, knee, and ankle 
joints, and the experiment succeeds in nearly 
every natural position Of the joint, so that the 
extremity below any particular articulation can 
be made to swing within its normal limits of 
flexion, supported by the pressure of the air 
alone. Thus, as Professor AEBY expresses it, 
* When it is found that the arm will hang com- 
jletely disarticulated in the shoulder-joint, the 
fore-and in the elbow-joint, or the hand and fin- 
gers in their respective joints, no further proof 
is required that the ordinary teaching with re- 
gard to the relation of air-pressure to the joints 
is entirely erroneous.’’ Dr. Fr. Scuamrp has also 
lately found by experiment.that the atmospheric 
pressure which retains the surfaces of the hip 
joint in contact is not only sufficient to support 
the lower extremity, unaided by muscles or liga- 
ments, but even to carry an additional burden 
equal to a third part of the weight of the leg. 


Dr. PRUNTIERES in 1873 found in the dolmens 
of Marvejols (Lozére) some skulls, pierced, and 
in their cavities small rings of polished cranial 
bones. Since this discovery the attention of 
others has been drawn to the same subject. 
Baron Larrey, ina communication to the Acad- 
emy of Medicine, describes trepanning among 
the Kabyles. General Farpuexse found two 
skulls in Roknia, Algiers, similarly treated. 
Mr. SQUIER presented to the Société d’ Anthro- 
pologie a pierced skull from an ancient Peruvian 
huaca. M. Cain related at the Congress at 
Lille that he had found a perforated skull in the 
Canaries. In Gazette hebd. de Médicine et de Chi- 
rurgie, Av. 16, 1874, is an account of trepanning 
among the South Sea Islanders. The Greeks 
were familiar with the oe and the word 
from which the name is derived, roerw, also de- 
scribes the universal method of ite performance. 
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The motives assigned for this practice, which 
was performed upon infants and youth, upon 
the hving and the dead, are yarious. That a 
blow from a stone battle-axe, or from a sling, 
pierced the skull, and deposited the round frag 
ment in the cavity, is disproved by the fact that 
many of these wounds are healed, and the wound 
is unaccompanied by fracture. So we are to as- 
sign either a surgical or a religious reason: and 
inasmuch as religion and medicine go hand in 
hand among savaye tribes, a mixed motive, ora 
purely religious one, seems to accord best with 
all the facts. A demon being the cause of dis- 
ease, when the pain is in the head the Kabyles 
say they open the skull to let the disease out. 
The operation is not more painful than many 
of the initiatory rites of savages, only dangerous 
after violent contusion, and certainly not as fa- 
tal as the disemboweling practiced among the 
West Coast Africans. But the restriction of the 
operation to the young and to the dead points 
unmistakably to initiatory and funereal rites, 
and to the existence of ecclesiastical castes. 
The round fragments are all pierced in the cen- 
tre, as though designed to be worn as amulets 
or relics. The singular habit of perforating after 
death the skull of one who had been trepanned 
while living, and of placing the bone rings in 
the skull of the dead, says M. BERTILLON, points 
to their belief in the immortality of the soul, 
and the desire to furnish the subject with a 
whole cranium in the habitations of the blessed. 

Dr. Broca’s report upon the work done at 
the Museum of High Studies in Paris during 
the last year embraces the enlargement of the 
collections and the scientific investigations. 
The plan of arrangement in the museum is to 
make the materials most accessible to the stu- 
dent and the savant. It is designed to collect 
that which may be useful in future researches as 
well as in the present. In this department Dr. 
Broca acknowledges the eminent services of 
Dr. Toptnakp, M. Drs. ANTONIN 
MARTEN, Latreux, and Corng. The hospitals 
of Paris have furnished the bodies of five West 
Coast negroes, a negress of Upper Nile, a black 
man from Pondicherry, a Peruvian Indian, and 
an Anamite. Their skulls, hair, skeletons, ana- 
tomical parts, as well as casts of such parts of 
their bodies as are valuable, have been carefully 
prepared for study. Many other objects have 
been added during the year, among them 450 
skulls. The scientific investigations have been 
in two directions—the anatomy of apes with ref- 
erence to anthropological studies, and the ex- 
amination of the skulls, and especially the brains, 
of the whole series of mammals. A cabinet of 
anthropological instruments, not only those now 
used, but those which have a historical value, 
is a very interesting feature of this collection. 
Several important publications have emanated 
from the laboratory. 


Mr. Finpiay, the well-known geographer, 
born in London January 6, 1812, died at Dover 


on the 5d of May, thus in the sixty-fourth year ~ 


of his age. During his early life he was engaged 
in the compilation of various maps and charts, 
ull remarkable for their excellent workmanship 
and neatness of detail. In 1854 he prepared at- 
lases of ancient and comparative geography. 
Subsequently to this he published several series 
of sailing directions for various parte of the 
world, amounting in all to over 6000 pages. 
The publications of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety contain numerous articles by him, among 
his last being one upon the sources of the river 
Nile. 


The discovery of a living species of ganoid or 
dipnoan fish of the triassic period, recently 
made in Australia, attracted much attention at 
the time. Itis the Ceratodus forsteri of Krerrr. 
No other species were known which should con- 
nect the living and extinct ones during the great 
lapse of time between the mesozoic and existing 
ages. But reeently Mr. Krerrt has obtained a 
new Ceratodus from the same cave formations 
which contain the remains of the great extinct 
kangaroos and Diprotedons, which are late ter- 
tiury or post-pliocene. The species is called ( 
palmeri. Thus a beginning is made in tracing 
the line of succession similar to that recently 
developed in the case of the North American 
gar-lishes. 


An important contribution to the question of 
the age of the so-called “ transition’’ or “* lig- 
nite’ beds, which contain such a large propor- 
tion of the Rocky Mountain coal, has been made 
by GeorGce M. Dawson, the geologist of the 
British North American Boundary Commission. 
He has discovered a locality rich in fossils in 
beds of this age on the Milk River, in the Sas- 
katchewan district. The remains presented in- 
clude fishes, turtles, and nutmerous land sau- 
rians, but no mammals. The saurians belong 
to that strange group, the Dinosauria, which are 
not known to have existed later than the creta- 
ceous period, and their presence determines the 
lignite beds to be cretaceous in that locality, as 
they have already been proved to be in Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. Several of the species 
are common to most or all of these localities. 
There are also found in the Milk River locality 
remains of gar-fishes. These have beeu found 
also in the tertiary, and are yet living. Thus, 
although they are an ancient type, they connect 
the cretaceous and tertiary formations more 
closely than has been heretofore Known. 


—-- 


A new candidate for public favor appears in 
the form of an octavo periodical, published 
monthly in Washington, and entitled Field and 
Forest. It will consist of short natural history 
articles, and be the medium of publication of the 
proceedings of the ‘‘ Potomac Side Naturalists’ 
Club,’’ a natural history organization which has 
existed in Washington for many years. 


We have already briefly alluded to the death 
of Admiral SHERARD OsBORNE as having taken 
place on the 6th of May, in the fifty-third year 
of his age. Some additional particulars, howev- 
er, of one whose name is very closely allied with 
the history of arctic explorations may not be 
amiss at this time, when the most complete ex- 
pedition ever equipped for the polar seas has 
taken its departure—one, too, in the preparation 
of which he was very largely engaged. 

Admiral Osnporne entered the British naval 
service at the age of fifteen, and served on the 
East India and China stations until 1843. In 
1849 he was a volunteer in the expeditiqn which 
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left England in search of FRANKLIN; and his en- 
ergy in exploring about Melville Bay and the 
neighboring regions was rewarddd by an ap- 
pointment to the command of the Miomwer, which 
in 1852 renewed the same search. We have pre- 
viously referred to his relations to the British 
war in the Crimea, and to his entering the sery- 
ice of the Chinese government. 

Admiral OSBORNE’S interest in arctic explora- 
tion never wavered. It had been manifested for 
Inany years by repeated gommunications and ad- 
dresses to the Royal Geographical Society, as 
well as by appeals in the public newspapers; 
and these efforts did much toward securing ul- 
timate action on the part oMhe British societies 
in the way of arctic search. 


In a recent number of the proceedings of the 
German Society at Yokohama an interesting ac- 
count is given by Ho.itz of the Japanese game 
of chess. The chess-board is, he says, divided 
into eighty-one squares of the same light yellow 
color, which are distinguished among them- 
selves by drawing black lines over the yellow 
board. The squares are not true squares, but 
somewhat longer than broad, in erder to corre- 
spond to the figures of the chess-men them 
selves. The figures are, like the board, of tha 
same color, but of a more decided yellow, per 
fectly distinguishable from that of the board it; 
self. In the English game we have thirty-twa 
pieces and sixty-four squares. In the Japanes¢ 
we have forty pieces and eighty-one squares, 
The separate figures are of different sizes, in 
proportion to their value, but have all the same 
shape, i. ¢., very nearly that of a truncated pyra} 
mid. The queen is the greatest, the peasants 
the smallest; but the ditference in size between 
the separate tigures would scarcely suffice to 
prevent mistakes, if it wer. nat that the name 
and value of each figure are written in Chinese 
letters upon their upper siues. Except the 
queen and eertain other figures, they all have 
aiso a second sign on their bases, which bases 
are turned uppermost during the first part of 
the game, and only turned down when the piece 
itself has reached the enemy’s side of the board, 
The pieces are so placed upon their squares that 
the narrower sides are turned toward the oppa- 
nent, so that one at a glance easily recognizes 
each of the tigures belonging to the other party. 
In this way the Japanese, by the position of 
their figures, attain the same end that the Eu- 
ropeans accomplish by differences of color. Con- 
cerning the movements of ¢4he pieces, which 
Ho.tz describes in detail, we will only state 
that the king’s moves are vefy similar to thoge 
in the European game. There is no piece whoge 
movements correspond to these of the queen in 
the English game. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


said Mra. Partincton, solemnly, 
with a rich emotion in her tone, “is like an after-din- 
ner epeech >" at the same time bringing her hand, con- 
taining the snhuft she had just Wronght from the box, 
down upon her knee, while Lion, with a violent sneeze, 
walked away.to another part of the room “ Intem- 

erance is a monster with a good many heade, and— 
creeps into the bosoms of families like any conda or 
an alligator, am! destroys its peace and happiness for- 
ever. But, thank Heaven, a new Erie has dawned 
upon the world, and soon the hydrant-headed man- 
ater will be overturned! Isn't it strange that men will 

ut enemies into their mouths to #teal away their 
Don't you regard taking snuff as a vice?” 
we asked, innocently. “If it ik," she replied, with the 
same old argument, “it's ao emall a one that Pravi- 
dence won't take no notice of it; and, besides, my pil 
factories would miss it so!” Ah, kind old heart, it 
wae a drunkard’s argument. 

A new sign for a tavern haa recently been invenfed 
— Dew-drop inn (do drop in). 

*“*How much did he leave 7” said a lady on learning 
the death of a wealthy citizen. “ Every thing,” |re- 
eponded the lawyer; “he didn’t take a dollar with 
him.” 

Kerrixe tur Law.—There was an old Quaker who 
had an unfortunate reputation of non-resistance.| It 
wae said that any one could jostle him, tread on (his 
toes, or tweak his nose with impunity, until pne 
market-day a blustering fellow, being told that yorder 
was a man who, if he was smitten on one cheek wanid 
turn the other also, thought it would be sport to/try 
him. Stepping up to the sturdy, good-natured Friend, 
he slapped his face. The old man looked at him for- 
soutalls for a moment, them slowly turned his ofher 
cheek, and received anotheg baffet. Upon that he 
coolly pulled off his coat. “I have cleared the law,” 
said he, “and. now thee must take it.” And he gave 
the cowardly fellow a tremendous thrashing. 

A poor fellow who pawned his watch says that he 
raised money with a lever. 

“Fast thou ever loved, Henrietta?” I sighed. | “TI 
should rather imagine I had,” she replied. ‘* Oh, did 
not my glances my feelings betray, when you helped 
me to pudding the third time to-day 7” 


Why are chickens the most profitable things a farmer 
can keep ?—Because for every grain they give a peck. 

JT wo persons of satiric turn met a neighbor, and gaid, 
“ Friend, we have been dispating whether you are moet 
knave or fool.” The man took each of the queris{« by 
the arm, so that he was im the middle. .“*In trgth,” 
said he, “I believe I am between the two.” 

“Gardening for ladies” is all very well, but the dears 
are more inclined to agriculture than horticultare, on 
account of a partiality for husbandry. 

“ Madam,” aaid a gentleman to hia wife, “let me tell 
you, facts are very stubborn things.” “ Dearie mej you 
don't say so!” quoth the lady; whata fact you must 
be!” 


The minister who divides his discourses inta too 
many heads will find it difficult to procure attegtive 
ears for all of them. 

A countryman went to see his lady-love, and wish- 
ing to be conversational, observed, “ The thermomo- 
kron is twenty degrees above zelon this evening.” 
“‘ Yea,” innocently replied the maiden, “ sach kindle of 
birds do fly higher some seasous of the year than 
others.” 

“ Who's that gentleman, my little man 7” was qeked 
of an urchin. “ That one with the spike-tailed coat?” 
* Yea,” was the response. “ Why, he's a brevet ancle 
of mine.” “ How's that?’ was asked. Caus@ hes 
engaged to my annt Mary.” 

What langnage does an Arabian child speak before 

it cuts its teeth 7—Gum-Arabic, unquestionably. 
—— 


shonld we celebrate Washington's birthday 
Becauge he 


more than mine?” asked a teacher. “ 
never told « /'e,” shouted a little boy. 
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THE LOSS OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMER “SARANAC.’—[ From A Sketeu py J. 


THE LOSS OF THE “SARANAC.” 


Tue fallawing graphic and interesting account 
of the loss of the Umited States steam-ship Sar- 
anac is from the pen of a gentleman who was on 
board of the vessel at the time of the disaster, to 


“HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


whom we are also indebted for the spirited illus- 
tration given on this page: 

“The Saranac left Nanaimo, Vancouver Island, the 
evening of the lith of June, at half past eight, bound 
on an expedition to Behring Sea, etc., in search of 
curiosities for the Centennial. Through the night we 
steamed up the Straits of Georgia, and about half past 


eight in the morning we entered a dangerous passage 
called Seymour Narrows. The ship was under the 
guidance of Captain Wittiam Georar, one of the 
most experienced pilote on thie coast. Word was 
passed among the officers that we were approaching 
one of the most dangerous places in the ‘inside pas- 
sage,’ and nearly every one gathered on the hurricane 
deck to see the ship go through, The ship was going 


THE ISLAND OF DISCO.—({Sre Pace 626. } 


A. Ketrey. | 


at the rate of about .eurteen knots, that is, steaming 
seven, with a current of seven or more. 
‘*We were watching the foaming waters in front of 
us, when suddenly the ship swerved to one side, ane 
refused to mind herhelm. She wae caught in a whir 
pool caused by counter-currenta of water. Then she 
struck a sunken rock with tremendous force, throwin 
almost every one standing from his feet, careened o 
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one side, and it seemed for some moments as though 
she would turn entire dy over. The crash was awful; 
there was an Ominonas sound of breaking timbers, and 
the forward deck bent upward like a sheet of pone 
She hung on the rock a moment, and then floated 
away with her head to the current. 

“It was evident to every one on board that the Sar- 
avac had received her death-blow. She was immedi- 
ately headed for the nearest shore, and her bow run in 
against a-rocky bluff. Both bower anchors were let 
go, and a hawser from her bow made fast to a large 
tree on shore. By this time the fires were extinguish- 
ed. The engineers and firemen remained at their posts 
until the water began to rise about their feet, and did 
not leave until their longer stay Was useless. 

““The boats were now lowered, and all hands set at 
work trying to get out some provisions. The fore hold, 
where the salt meat was stowed, on being opened was 
found full of water. Fortunate ly the bread-rooms 
were accessible, and’ there wars-some canned beef 
stowed aft.. We were able to get ont about 2000 
pounds of-bread and 400 pounds of preserved meat. 
Sesides this, the pdymaster secured his books and 
money. The ship's chronometera were also saved. A 
portion of the personal effects of the officers and men 
was also got out, but many lost every thing, particu- 
larly officers, whose duties required them to think of 
something besides their personal property. 

“The ship struck at 8.45. At 9.50 the order was 
given for every one to leave her, as it was momentarily 
expected she would go down, the water being already 
on the berth deck. At 10.15 abe eank, stern fore most, 
her decks bursting open forward with a noise like 
thunder, and the water bursting in huge jets from her 
hawee-holes. She snapped the haweer that held her, 
like a pack-thread, going down backward in 300 feet 
ot water as gracefully as if being launched. She went 
down with every thing standing. The waters closed 
over her topmaste. A boat and a loose epar or two 
were all that remained to show where sbe had_becn.” 

An officer was immediately sent off with a 
boat's crew to obtain assistance, and the remain- 
der of the shipwrecked men, nearly 200 in num- 
ber, encamped on Valdez Island to await his 
return, ‘They remained there until Tuesday, 
June 22, when they were taken off by the steam- 
er Utter, belonging to the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny, and the English gun-boat Myrmidon, the lat- 
ter having volunteered to go to their assistance 
immediately on hearing of the disaster. e 


THE ISLAND OF DISCO. 


Tue island of Disco, situated on the west coast 
of Greenland, contains a small Danish settlement 
of the same name on the shore of a safe and com- 
modious place of anchorage called Goodhayn. 
It is a regular rendezvous for the English wWal- 
ing fleet, and is frequently visited by Amecican 
whalers, The settlement numbers about twenty 
houses. The population does not reach a hun- 
dred souls. ‘The Danes who visit the island in 
the Governor's suit, and others who make any 
considerable stay on the island, not infrequently 
marry native women, so that at Disco and some 
of the other settlements families may be seen 
where the children have the light flaxen hair of 
the Danes and the dark bronzed complexion of 
the natives—a type of paysugnomy which is 
curious and not altogether agreeable. 

The anchorage of Govdhavn is generally the 
place where arctic exploring vessels replenish 
their stores before proceeding further north. 
The inhbabitaypts are simple-minded and very 
hospitable, as far as their means will allow, and 
Strangers alwavs receive the kindest of treat- 
ment at their hands. Our engraving on page 
625 shows the watch-house on the summit, the 
Lutheran church, the Governor's house, sur- 
rounded by store-houses, and other straggling 
buildings. A steamer has apparently just enter- 
ed the harbor, and canoes are putting off to visit 
her and learn the news from the outside world. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Dertaiis recently received from Maracaibo concern- 
ing the late earthquake in Colombia and Venezuela 
confirm the terrible extent of the disaster as first re- 
ported, and show that there is extreme suffering in 
Cucuta and other desolated cities. The most careful 
estimate places the lives lost at 14,000. A fearful pu- 
trid fever is raging wherever the earthquake extemdeéd, 
and many who, having escaped death from the shock, 
returned tothe ruins to recover some portion of their 
property, have fallen victims to the pestilence. Ac- 
cording to statements made by the consul of Venezue- 
la at Cucuta, the following Venezuelan towns were de- 
etroyed : San Antonio. Capacho, Tariba, Sar. Cristobal, 
Lobatera, Michelena Coion, San Juan“de Urefia, and 
Guaiamos. Of the towns belonging to Colombia there 
were destroyed San Joaé de Cucuta, Rosario, Pueblito, 
San Cayetano, Santiago, Salazar, Galurdo, Arbaleda, 
Chuiacota, and Cucutella. The total value of the prop- 
erty lost at San Jose de Cucuta was about $7,000,000, 


The elements seem to have conepired against man 
during the last two or three months. The volcanic 
eruptions in Iceland have laid waste a large extent of 
country, causing wide-spread desolation ana destruc- 
tion of life. The recent floods in France have resulted 
in most ealamitous loss of life and property. Violent 
storms in iungary and Switzerland have wrought 
dreadful rnin. And as if the fire-fiend were not con- 
tent to be inactive, the Russian town of Morsechansk 
has been visited with a terrible conflagration. Two 
hundred lives are reported to have been sacrificed, be- 
sides many more hundreds injured, and over a thon- 
eand buildings burned. The number of homeless and 
destitute exceeds ten thousand. 


Among the touching incidents related in connection 
— the floods in Southern France is the following: 

* At Castel-sarrasin a young mother took her infant 
twins, tied them together, and placed them in a large 
wooden trough used for kne vading bread, and commit- 
ted it to the waves, hoping thus to save her children’s 
lives, as she felt that her house was about to fall. The 
improvised boat floated safely for a time, but soon aft- 
erward the current dashed jt against the trunk of a 
tree, where it Was broken. ‘The poor woman, to whom 
maternal love gave a superhuman force, succeeded in 
seizing a branch, and climbed into the tree. But it 
was too weak, and began to crack ominously. She 
then rapidly tied the infants to a branch, kissed them, 
made the sign of the cross, and leaped into the waves 
The little twing were saved, but the devoted mother 
was drowned.” 


“Cruiser,” the celebrated horse imported from En- 
giand in 1861 by John S. Karey, recently died at the 
Rarey farm, in Ohio, at the age of twenty-two years. 
It will be remembered by some persone that “* Cruiser” 
was an exceedingly Vicious animal until subdued by 
Mr. Rarey; then he became as gentle asa kitten. Be- 


» known. 


fore his death his teeth were worn so much that he 
could not eat hay, and provender was specially pre- 
pared for him. In accordance with arrangements 
made by the will of Mr. Rarey, he received the kindest 
care in his old age. 


Peach-growers have made special arrangements this 
year for the quick and direct transportation of their 
fruit, and peach-eaters are congratulating theméeives 
upon the prospect of an abundance of fruit at low 
prices. The probability is that the crop will be ex- 
ceptionally large. 


It is on record that on the 11th of last June there 
was one of the “ most beautiful snow-etorms of the 
season” at Calumet, on Lake Saperior. The thermom- 
eter fell from ninety degrees in the shade to forty de- 
grees in less than half an hour. 


Mr. Keely proposes in about six months to run a 
train of thirty cars from Philadelphia to New York at 
the rate of a mile a minute with one small engine, and 
to draw all the power out of as much water a8 one 
can hold in the palm of his hand. People are waiting 
for those cars. 


In the midst of tragic disasters some comic incident 
often occurs. During the rise of the flood at St. Cyp- 
rien, in France, some soldiers passing a pile of ruins 
heard faint cries of “‘ Papa.” To track the sounds and 
discover the locality from which they proceeded was 
but the work of a moment; to rescue the entombed 
victim was that of some hours. It was rather disap- 
pointing to the gallant fellows, after all their exertion 
and toil, to find that, although their labors had not 
been in vain, they had only rescued a flue gray parrot 
from an untimely end. 


The “ Fresh Air Fund” of Brooklyn proposes to give 
eight excursions to the sea-side this season, if sufficient 
money for the purpose is raised. Poor children are 
eagerly hoping for their turn. 


Three Feathers, a novel by William Black, is a de- 
lightful book for summer reading. It is not so much 
the plot of the story that charms as the graphic de- 
scriptions, the life-like delineations of character, and 
the sparkling passages with which the book abounds. 
The style is both natural and striking, and a para- 
graph read at random is sure to be entertaining. 
Bright little sayings meet the eye on cvery page, as 
for example: 

“* You'll take my advice another time.’ 

“*Did you ever take any one’s advice 7?’ 
venturing to look up. 

*** Yes, certainly,’ he answered, ‘ when it agrees with 
my own inclination, Who ever does more than that ?’ 


she said, 


** Don’t you think she is the best judge ?’ 

*** No, L don't,’ he said. ‘I think she is no judge of 
what is best for her, because she never thinks of that. 
She wants somebody by her to insist on ber being 
prope rly ne fish.” 

*“**Oh yes, mothers think very well of a girl antil 
they discove r that she is going to marry the ir BOL, 


“*Do you iawrid any one whose face is a sort of ba- 
rometer to you? Suppose that you see her look pale 
and tired, or sad in any way, then down go your #pir- 
ite, and you almost wieh you had never been born. 
When you see her face brighten up and get full of 
healthy color, you feel glad enough to burst out sing- 
ing or go mad; auyhow, you Know that every thing is 
all right. What the weather is, what people may sny 
about you, whatever else may happen to you, that’s 
nothing ; all you Want fo see is just that one person's 
face look perfectly bright and perfectly happy, and 
nothing can touch you then. Did you ever know any 
body like that ?’ he added, rather abruptly. 

**Oh yes, said Mabyn, in a low voice ; 
you are in jove with sume one,’” 


‘that is when 


Recent daylight burglaries have startled the citizens 
of New York. Three well-dressed men, pretending to 
be agents of the Water Board, recently gained admit- 
tance to a house in Eleventh Street, bound the lady 
who was alone in the building, and searched every 
place where valuables might be secreted. Accom- 
plices were admitted by them, and they occupied the 
premises for more than half an hour, finally leaving 
with $40,000 in Virginia State bonds. It does not seem 
safe nowadays to have any money or valuables in one's 
dwelling-house. 


Cooling off the body suddenly is attended with much 
danger. A negro living on a farm near Richmond, 
Virginia, died lately of pleurisy contracted by sicep- 
ing in a hammock in the ice-house during one warm 
bight. 


Newport is rapidly filling up, and while the bot 
weather lasts the hotels will be crowded to their ut- 
most capacity. The fashionables have taken posses- 
sion of their elegant cottages, and the regular series of 
stylish receptions has commenced. 

Life in a tent at Round Lake possesses peculiar fas- 
cinations for many. ‘Phe rules of the association 
preserve order, insure safety, and exclude every thing 
objectionable—except ulosquitoes! But mosquitoes 
defy all rules, 

Shelter Island claims to be a cool resort. It has 
groves of oak, hickory; and locust, and also has a pop- 
ulation of about 800 p4ople, who are engaged in farm- 
ing and fishing. 

There were, “‘they say,” twenty-three marriages in 
Saratoga last season; the number of engagements un- 
This year a Japanese prince is to be in the 
matrimonial market at Saratoga. 


No use of any longer taking the large, repuls- 
ive, griping, drastic, and nauseous pills, com- 
posed of crude and bulky ingredients, and put up 
in cheap wood or pasteboard boxes, when we 
can, by a careful application of chemical science, 
extract all the catharticand other medicinal prop- 
erties from the most valuable roots and herbs, 
and concentrate them into a minute granule, 
scarcely larger than a mustard seed, that can be 
readily swallowed by those of the most sensitive 
stomachs and fastidious tastes. Each of Dr. 
Pierces Pleasant Purgative Pellets represents, 
in a most concentrated form, as much cathartic 
power as is embodied in any of the large pills 
tound for sale in the drug stores. From their 
wonderful cathartic power, in proportion to their 
size, people who have not tried them are apt to 


* suppose that they are harsh or drastic in etfect, 


but such is not at all the case, the different ac- 
tive medicinal principles of which they are com- 
posed being so harmonized, one by the others, 
as to produce a most searching and thorough, 
vet gently and kindly, operating cathartic. ‘Lhe 
Pellets are sold by dealers i in medicines. —| Com. | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 

Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 

Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 

Gites’ Liniwent Iopipe or Ammonia the most valu- 

able and important. No family should be withont it. 
T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


HOUCHIN’S 


Patent Non-Explosive 
Pocket Cook Stove. 
With Gridiron and Boiler, 
holding one pint. 

This is the most complete 
and portable cook stove. It 
can be carried in the pocket. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
$1 50. Send for Circular. 

THE HOUCHIN M’F'G CO., 
Nos. 150 to 158 East 169th St., New York. 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


OF LIME AND SODA. 


The Great Cure for Consumption! 
And a Hamous 


VITALIZING 
TONIC. 


The most perfect ever ceeneeren, and the best in the 
world, 


Address 


This famous VITALIZING TONIC will give you 
Strenyth and A ypetite. It will BUILD UP, INVIG- 
ORATE, and VITALIZE the entire Nervous and Phys- 
ical Systema, imparting Tone, Vigor, Brain Power, and 
Nervous Force and Ene Tey, and make you feel like a 
new being. For Delicate Ladies and Children it is ex- 
cellent. For CONSUMPTION, DYSPEPSIA, WEAK 
LUNGS, ALL CUEST and THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, and WEAKNESS of every 
description it is the grande st and best remedy known. 

Prices $1 and $2 per Bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
] EAFNESS. and CATARRH,.—A ‘Lady 


who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
#ympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of to any one similarly afflicted. Address 

MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS» 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid is inallcolors. Sent by 
mail, postpaid, on rece iptof price. 
RK. C. ROOT, ANTHONY, & CO., 
62 Liberty St., New. York. 
ew” Send for Circular. 


FOR BELOW PAR, 


7, 8, and 10 PER CENT. 
CHOTC E CITY AND COUNTY 


MUNICIPAL penne &e 
YING 10 TO 15 CENT. 
INTEREST ALW AY s PROMPTLY PAID: 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & Co., 
No. 43 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
N.B.—Investment Securities our spec ialty 23 years. 


F, J, KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSC HAUMS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C. O. D. to all parts of the coun- 
try. Send stamp for I))ustrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in al! ite branches. 
All kinds of Tobaccos always on hand. P. O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway; Tl Nassau, cor. John 
St Factory, 6 John St., near Broadway, New York. 


“ROYAL DAGMAR” 


PERFUMES 


are exquisite, true, and lasting. Ladies and gentlemen 
sending their address will receive sample bottle of this 


CELEBRATED PERFUME FREE. 
Address EDDY BROS., 
362 Broadway, New York. 


DAVID'S PATENT FOR CRINDING 


Sones, Fertilizers, Clay for 
Bricks, and hard material. 


Send for Pamphlet to 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Baltimore, Md, 


FISHING TACKLE. 


Send 10 cents for our new catalogue, containing 150 
colored and engraved Illustrations of Guns, Rifles, Pis- 
tols, Fishing Tackle; Gymnasium, Base Ball, and Sport- 
ing Goods; the Best and most Complete Catalogue ever 
published. FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassaa St, N. Y. 


ORT Edward Collegiate Institute— 

for Ladies and Gentlemen. Prepares for College, 

Business, or Life. Sixteen teachers. $194 per year for 
beard, with course in Engtish. Fall term, Sept. 2. 
JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y, 


DISINTEGRATOR, 


— 


GEO, W. READ & CO, 


STEAM-BAND SAW AND VE- 
NEER - CUTTING MILL, 


156 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured Veneers. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
tw Enclose spoon | for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orders 8 by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. T he 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer 

229 Washington St., Boston. 

Special price to to dealers. 


By the late Professor Cairnes, 


The Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy. 
The Character and Logical Method of Polit- 
ical Economy. By J. E. Catrnes, LL.D., 
late Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, London, 12mo, Cloth, 


$1 50. 


Any thing written by Professor Cairnes on political 
economy is sure to command the attention of all who 
are interested in the development of a science which 
with every advance has discovered some erroneous 
policy or false doctrine, not only thwarting human 
progress, but also at variance with the particular in- 
terests of those who are supposed to benefit by it, 
and who defend and support it with all their strength 
and energy.—Spectator, London. 

Mr. Cairnes has rendered a great service to the liter- 
ature of political economy in bringing out a second 
and greatly enlarged edition of this remarkable work. 
The present volume has received so many and such 
valuable additions that it will be read with almost as 
much interest as if it were an entirely new work. 
The general purpose of the book, which is to show 
that the deductive method is that which should be 
adopted in the pursuit of economic investigations, is 
dealt with by Mr. Cairnes in a most masterly and 
conclusive manner.—Examiner, London, 

We are convinced that the ‘Character and Logical 
Method of Political Economy” will take a high rank 
among the contributions which have been made dur- 
ing the last half century to Economic Science. —A the- 
neum, London. 

The lucidity and logical coherence of Professor 
Cairnes’s writings render them admirable text-books 
for students, as well as useful for more mature think- 
ers. It is a real pleasure to read them,—Saturday 
Review, London. 


Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy. 
Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 
newly Expounded. By J. E. Carrynes, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome another 
costribution to Political Economy from the ablest liv- 
ing representative of the school of Ricardo and Mill. 
—Saturday Review, London. 

* We can only, in concluding, thank Professor 
Cairnes for a work which is perhaps to the student 
of the present day second in importance only to the 
immortal treatises of Adam Smith and Mill.—British 
Quarterly Review. 

The appearance of a new volume from the pen of 
Prof. Cairnes is always a matter of congratulation 
among students of political economy. But the satis- 
faction produced by the present work will be en- 
hanced by the fact that it not only throws new light 
on some of the most important problems of the 
science, but that it entirely recasts the theory of cost 
of production, and thereby clears away, to a great ex- 
tent, the miste and fogs by which the doctrines of in- 
ternational trade and international values are sur- 
rounded. * * * We can only conclude by hoping that 
it will not be long before this book, the most impor- 
tant contribution which political economy has received 
for many years, is in the hands of every student of 
the science.— Atheneum, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hanrer & Berotuens will sand either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


STEWART'S 


SLATE & MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.-Y. 
CAN CHR. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Causticsa or 


Inclose 25 cents for 
Addresa, 
N. Y. 


Knife nsed. The Cure is Perfect. 
pamphlet containing cases and references. 
Des. PARK & McLEISH, No. 21 Fast 16th St., 


BHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS @ REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every hind ~ 
Catalogue. Address ¢ t Weat 


ARTHUR V. BRIESEN, 
OLICITOR OF PATENTS, &c., 
258 Broadway, New York. 


RINTERS? Cabinet, Type, Press, and Boxwood 
Depot; Eacrie Cabinets; Parrern Letrers. Van- 
pERuURGH, WELLS, &Co., cor. Fuiton & Dutch Sta.,N. Y. 
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JCLY ol, 1870. | 


Hide-& -Seek. 


A pair of life-size 
figures for the 
lawn in 


STONE. 


Indestructible by 
any weather. 


Vase on each for 
earth and flowers. 


Enclose 10 cts for..¥ 
illustrated catalogue 
and prinjs to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fifth Ave., 

New v York. 


PORTLAND, CEMENT. 


For walka,cisterns,foundations,stables,cellars, bridges, 
yeme rvoirs, &c. Remit6 cts. for pract) ical treatise on ce- 
ment Ss. L. MERCHANT & CO., 76 South St., N. Y 


RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 


Designed for the purpose of preserving the symme- 
try of burial mounds, and hoNing the uvueual Head and 
Foot Stonea more secure ly and pe rinanently in posi- 


llustrated Catalogues furnished on applic ation. 
AMOS RANK & CO., Salem, Ohio. 
THE pU BL ISHE RS will forward on 
receipt of 560 cents two beautiful 
works of art, “ Country Cousin’s 
OF Cool Kecept ion by her ¢ ity ( ousin, "and 
“City Cousin’s Warm Reception by her 
' Country Cousin.” Address ART UNION 
1€0., Box 277, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


ART. 
eae AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF -INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. will do 
the work of a $2) press. 4x6, $14; 
6x9, $37: Sxlz, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c. $5 
Nt tamp tor ‘atulogue to ¢ L RT IS 
& MIT* HELL, Type Founders, 21 
Brattle St. Boston. Estab. 1847. 


Tith 


Work of God in Great Britaln 


tion. 


WORK 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sarikey, 1873 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches, By Reurvus W. 
Crark, D.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


It is a complete and very stirring description ofthis 
powerful religious movement, and affords a clear view 
ofits canses, methods, and devyelopment.— Boston Jour- 
nal. 

BR is exceedingly impressive and 
ing, comprehensively and compactly, 
of the series.qf wonderful! 
been held by these Evanvelists in Great Britain 
and Ireland daring the past year. * * * It is full of 
touching and wonderful ihcidents, the perusal of 
which can pot fail to impress the heart of every 
thoughtful reader.—Albany Evening Journal, 


interesting — giv- 
a full and lucid 
narrative meetings which 


h ive 


The work of Dr. Clark is the most complete compi- 
lation of facta relating to the Moody-Sankey revival 
which has yet appeared: and, whatever view may be 
taken of their work and the permanence of ite results, 
his book cau not be read without iutere-t. —ltica 

Herald. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hanrer & Braotruens will send the above work b 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United State 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 Db”. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Rubber 
Feet, received GOL D MEDAI at Americ: 

te 1866, and Foret at 


for 
MAINTAINED 


cates @ thousands 
who nee them S. Gow’! 


m. od er and citizen 
ising Artificial Linke who are not now familiar with our Patents, will 
to their interest tosend us a clear statement of their case; they 
will receive in return, our large Pamphiet, containing a bistory of, 
and much information concerning these world-renowned Substit, utes. 


in 1874. An 


Aiso instructions to sold ers. how to m sations for the new 
asue of Gov’t Limbe, wh). 


A. A. 


YEAR-—aii free, 
vORK. 


MARKS, 57: BROADW AY. 


‘Imitation Gold Watches ond 


CHAINS, at 215, 220, and #2h., 
Fach Chain #2 to #12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.)D., 
by Express, Send stamp for ]}- 
lustrated Cire ir Vo Avents. 
‘ COLLINS METAL WATCH 
F ACTS my ,» oan Broadw ay, New York. Box 3696. 


kN’ Ene of at Half Price, 
] t Revised Edition of 1875, Complete Set. 


Library Binding for $22 (cost $45), other styles in pro- 


portion, Send stamp tor Cinculars, &c. 
W. dD. ALLEN & CO., 121 South sth St., Phila., Pa 
/ FIELD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 


ist°s, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide fleld of ob- 


ery Eve-g lanees and Spec tar les to setren 

and improve the sig a without the distressing effect of 

tri quent changes, ‘atalogue sent by Inclosit g 
SEMMONS, Oc! Optician, 657 Broadway, N.Y. 


CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 
hea pe 


the heatest, sirnpiest, st bed and platen press ever 


made, screw chase, adjustable guage, with ink table 
aud roller, wa edto do good work, and ¢ d fo 
TWO Dollars ! By ma $2.90. A miniatur 
printing office—press, abinet, cases, two fonts of 
type, ink, leads, &c., f or $6.00! By meail, 87.25 
Circular free. Ag nt° wanted. JosEru W ATSON 
Cornhill, Boston 53 Murray New 
LT the Best and Fastest selling 
ve (‘hromos Pens 
cils dem Stationery 
DE POT italogue tree NOV. 
4 ELTY Philadelphi , 
\ TANTED.—A case of cither Diabetes, Grav: l, In- 
flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dunst Deposit, that “Constitution Wate will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops. For sale by all drugatdte. 


_HARPER'S _WEERLY. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


HARPER’S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


First Reader, 25 ets. 
Second Reader, 40 " 
Third Reader, 60 “ 


Fourth Reader, ets 
Fifth Reader, $1 10, 
Sixth Reader, 1 40, 


selections. 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY. 


The literary character and high moral tone of the 


The easy and natural grading of the series, and its 
general adaptation to the demands of the school-room. 

The mechanical execution, ineluding the quality of 
the paper, the type, the binding, and the beauty and 
number of the illustrations. 


From James J. Frank iy, of the Text-Book Committee, Albany, N. Y. 
After a long and careful examivation of six different series of Readers, the Board of Public lustruction 


of the city of Albany adopted the “ United States Readers ” 


as being the best for our schools. 


From J. Batpwinte President of the State Normal Scheol, Kirkeville, Mo. 


Children never weary of their fresh, delightful, and instructive lessons. 


From Joun E. Prin, Public School No. 8, Albany, Y. 


Your Readers give good satisfaction, 


From Newson Joaxson, Supt. City Schools,’ Fort Madison, Iowa. 


In December last our Board of Education adopted Harper's 
we have tested them in the class-room. Teachers aud pupils are well pleased with them: 


all that ie claimed for them 


From A. D. Lyxcu, Geo, Taacurr, and 


S. A. Kennepy, 


and since then 
They merit 


‘‘Upited States Readers,” 


Trustees of the Public School, Shelbyville, Ind. 


We take great pleasnre in adding our unqualified testimonial to the worth and excellence of Harper's 


*T'pited States Readers.” 


After a careful and impartial examination of all the Readers before us, we 
adopted, by a unanimous yote, the above-named series. 


From J. E. Ryax, Prin. Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The “ United States Readers” have been in coustant use throughout the school of which I have charge 


for seven. years. They are entirely satisfactory. 


From C. 


I have carefully examined Harper's *‘ United States Readers,” 


From W. A. Bett, 


A. Liste, Principal of High-School, Burlington, Towa. 


aud am highly pleased with them. 


in the “Indiana Schoo’ Journal.” 


Considering the grading, variety of style, the pictures, the character of the selections, the easy conver- 
gational style, the selections and notes for the benefit of teachers, thie is, im our Judgment, the best series 


uf Readers published, 


From R. D.D., 


J 
I have examined with care Harper's ‘‘ United States Readers, 
I ehall be gratified, because of their very practical character, if these Readers be brought 
schools of the county, and shall be glad to have any part in introducing 


hearty approval. 
into general use in al! the public 
them widely. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. ¢ 


sent to teachers and sche 


Catalogue and Deseriptive Circulars of School and ¢ 


teacher or school officer on application. 


President Indiana Asbury University. 


’ and without hesitation I give them my 


‘opies for examination with a view to introduction 


| othcers on receipt of half the retail price. 


lege Text-Books mailed free to any 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


J.&P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Harper's Mavazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPATD, to any Subse in the Untted States or 
Canada, on receipt af Four Dollars by the Publishers 

Hanuren’s Magazine, Wrexey, and Harren’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 60 
Postave free. 

An Katra Copy of either the Macazt 
Bazan be step wea cratia Siu 
at $4 00 each, one er, 
$20 1), without extra Postavse tree 
nence with the 

Sab 
VW hen 

that the 
first ameter of 


be sent 


we, y, or 
Club af Five 
Sid 
fon 
The Volumes of the Ma@azine com! 
Numbers for June and December of each vear. 
ions may commence with anv im! 
specified, it will be und 
rite es ta begin with 
the enrrent Volume, and back Numbers will 
a 


ne time 


mr) Yr 
i 


The Volumes of the Werexry and Bazan commence 
with the vear. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subecriber wishes to commence 


with the Number next after the receipt of his order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brorners is prefer 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without logs to 


the sender. 


Teams ror iw WEEKLY AND 
laurrn’s Bazar. 


Harper's Weekl inside Paves, $200 per Line; 


hotsice I’ ive (wi per I, each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar $ 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
4o pet Line each 


HARPER & BR ITHERS, New York. 


SKIN (A CURE GUARANTEED 


State your case, and send with 
A cent to VAN DYKE, 
DISEASE $21 GREEN PHILA., PA. 


VENS, with Hymn Tunes by R. Barrece, Abide 

with Me, Ninety-Second Pealm, Twenty-Third 
and Jeaua Lover of my Soul, arranged from Mendels- 
sohn. Published by BROWN & GROSS. Hartford, 
Conn., and for sale at Five Centa each—four copies 
sent postpaid for Twenty Cents. 


EVERY BODY BUYS IT! 


One me made $15 in three hours. EN- 
NEW. Nothing like it being 
LARGE BROFITS. The best selling 
S Earticle ever offered to Male and Female Agents. 
= Address HOOD & JOSEPH, Indianapolis, Ind 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


"Lhe subscriber begs leave to inform Book Canvase- 


crs, Strick lite, and all who are meek lle lucrative and 
res pee table nt. th i? he | re} ared to otter 
liberal inducements to those who will ef yave in the 


kale of the tollowing new and popular works, by sub 


mi ript on, Viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Ke. 
us Knowledge, by Rev yMan Anworr: the great 
(we lopedi of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature, by & Sraonea: the authenth 
Journala of the late Dr. Livinestone, and the same 
work In a cheaper form, at $250. Also. in a few weeks 
the ores for the new worlke ie Landa. by 
Rev. Van-Lennep, D.D., will be ready. For 
furt her pa bg address AVERY BILL, 


Agen's for the best-selling Prize 


‘ure of Harrer & Broruxgs, New York. 
Packages in the world. It coa- 
tains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel. 


‘AN golden Pen. Pen Holder. 


Pencil, patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry, 


Single with elegant prise 2 PO: t puld, 2c. Cin 
cular BRIDE & ©., Broadway, 


AGENTS WANTED to sell 
THE IMPROVED HOME 


10 DOLLARS PER DAY iwencves 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Buston, Mass ; New York 
City; Pitssburgh, Pa.; Chicagy, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


uiare 


HOLE } For 15 cta will send sheet music worth Sic. 
D. AL Len & Co., 121 8. 7th St., Phila., 
SOMETHING 
New Bedford, Mass. 
OF CANV ASSING ; OR, AGENTS’ AID.” 
ing. By mail, a. (7 Send Stamp for Circular. 
New York Book Concern, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
wiiere Busine ‘a honorable and first- 
Pat sent free. Address 
4 3() to 860 a week made by our Agenta every where. 
“ye We have all the new and standard novelties 


Sc. 6choice ortalte 
MLSIC 
get it. Address F. P. GLUCK 
This little work will enable any One to make a liv- 
$250: A MON TH.—Avents wanted every 
WORTH & St. Louis, Mo. 
chromos, &c. Valuable samples sent free with circ ulare. 


Nove cty Wors, 111 Chambers St., N. 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 

DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nowks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Sawuer Anaws Drakes, 
Author of ‘*Old Landmarks of Boston, " « Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex ’ &e. With na- 
merous llustrations, _Svo, Cloth, $3 50 

Il. 

CAIRNES'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 
METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
(Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. LL. D., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Eeonomy in University College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded.” i2mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 


CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyzs, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1L., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
** Past avd Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner ip the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. S8vo,-Cloth, $1 75. 

Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
By the Rev. Gi_prrr 


HAVEN’S MEXICO. 
cent Sketches of Mexico. 


Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown Svo, 50. 
VI. 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 


Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes, By the Rev. 
J. G. Woor, M.A., F.L.S., Author of ** Homes with- 


Svo, Cloth, $1 50, 
VIL 
THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: uD- 
der Messra. Moody and Sankey, IST3 to 1876. With 
Biographical Sketches, By Rervs W. Crarg, D.D, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and lJreland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 


out Hands,” &c. 


Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities By W. Pemsroxe Fernuings, 
Author of *‘Harper’s Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Kise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 


Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately) ; or the Three Volumes in ove, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


— 


The following Novela are bound in Paper, 8vo, except 
where vtherwise specified ; 


laying the Mischief. By J.W. De Forgst. 75 cents. 


FRAY. 


Mies Angel. by Miss Illustrated. 75 
cents. 
Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 
| The Lady Superior. By Evita F. Pottarp. 50 cents 
| Iseulte. cents, 


Walter's Word. By Jawes Pays. 75 cents. 


Bluebeard's Keys, aud Other Stories. By Miss Tuack- 


75 cents. 
Our Mutua! Friend. By Cuarces Dickens. Dlustra- 
ted. $1 0; Cloth, $1 50. 


Three Feathers. By Ws. Bracw. Illustrated. $1 00 


Rape of the Gamp, By C. Wersu Mason. Illustrated. 
$1 0, 


Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Bracwkwore. 75 cents. 


Our Detachment. v Karuagine Kine. SO cents. 


Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Faanx Lee Bexetpior. $1 


Safely Married. By the Author of “ Caste,” 


Dacre, &c. cents. 
| The Law and the Lady. By lilus- 
trated. 75 cents. 12mo, c loth, $1 & 
The Story of Valentine aud his Brother. By Mrs. 
Onipuast. 75 cents. 


~ 


ew” Haarer & will send cither of the above_ 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Cataloeve mailed free on réceipt of 
Ten Centa, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN ‘Sev ARE, N. 4 
MONTH. 21 best 
J eelling articles in the world. One sample 
free Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, “ic 
GENTS wanted for the 
Reliciows and Historical Charta at the 
Haasts & Lusercut, Publishers, 107 Liberty St., 


Agents “ ented. 


best Mapa and 
owest rates. 
N. ¥. 


100 tor 85. Largest variety in 
the world. NATIONAL CHROMO CO., Phila, Pa. 


TO ALL AGENTS. The 
grandest offer ever made. 
N.Y. City. 


GENTS —16 O11 Chromos mounted, sire 


A $5 00 Gift Free 


Wi Write SLMPSON & SMITH, 6 Cortlandt St, 
77 A WEEK to Male and Fe male A gents ~ their lo- 
new: staple as flour. 


eality. Coste NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO. , Augusta, Me. 
$60:90 
U M. & Bro., 
“WPLOYMENT forall. Patent Novelties and C 
Catalogues free. G.L. Felton &Co.,119 Nassau St 
10: 255° i. Be Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
scyPORD's Sona, Boston, Mass. 
S20 A DAY. ‘HOW TO MAKE IT. Send Sor 
| Circular. NOVELTY CoO., St. Louis. Ma 


to all. Articles 
Samples free. C. 
N. ¥. or Chicago, 


a week and ex 


~ 
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HARPER'S 


“THIS WAS THE MOST UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL.”—SHaksprare. 


“The Tribune strikes another blow in its own household by imputing to Gratz Brown, who 


may be remembered as the junior partner of a political alliance, 
ignorance,’ because he joins in the ery for more irredeemalble currency. 
It is fortunate for the country that it pertains to an almost forgotten politician 


well applied. 


rather than to the President of the, United States, 
une# influence among American voters been as potent as it imagined it tu be.’ 


Post. 


OCEAN 
Newport, R. I. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


Fashionable Style of 
SUMMER STRAW HAT 


For Gentlemen is a 


SWISS DUNSTABLE, 


Only 1 Ounce in weight, introduced by 


YOU MANS, 


Nos, 719 & 1103 Broadway. 


J. 2 LAWS, 


1161 BROADWAY, Corner 27th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Unper Co_eman Hovse. 


Highest Priced Tailor 
in the World. 


(Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CoO. 


Brattloboroao, Wt. 
Send for Illustrated atalogue. 


‘Standard American 


IILELIARDE 


H. W. COLLENDER, 
(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 
MICROSCOPES 


and home amusement; Magnifying Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spy Glasses, Lenses of all kinds. Price-List fre e McAl- 
Lis’ TER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau 


| 


The designation is 


as might have been the case hiad the 7T7yri/ 


WATCHES. 
TIFFANY & CO., 


Union Square, New York, 


Having completed their factory at Place Cornavia, 
Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving full lines of 
WATCHES of their own manufacture. 


— 


profound and phenomenal | 


In addition to their STEM-WINDING STANDARD | 


WATCH for gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 


| of COMPLICATED WATCHES. 


alogne. Address 


CHRONOGRAPHS, Marine Firtu Srconps. 
CHRONOGRAPHS, wern Spruit Sroonns. 


CHRONOGRAPHS, wirn Sriuit an» INpEPrENDENT | 
SEcoNpDs. 


REPEATERS, Sraixine Howrs Five Minrves. 

REPEATERS, Striking Hoves anp Minutes, 

SELF-ACTING REPEATERS, Srnixine Hovnrs 
AND QUARTERS. 

CALENDAR WATCHES, Snowing Day or tur 

Werx, Montu, CHances or Tur Moon. 

Their WATCHES for Ladies are of the same sys- 
tem as their STANDARD WATCH, are thoroughly 
adjusted to temperature and position, and are stronger 
and of much higher grade and finish than any before 
offered for ladics’ use. 

SILVER WATCHES for boys, fine movements, in 
every desitable size, both stem and key winders. 

All inquiries by mall will receive prompt and com- 
prehensive replie 6. 


BOATIN G ¢ GOODS. 


reR por. 
Knit White Seamless Cotton Shirte .. 821 00 
Flesh Color amless Cotton Shirt: 00 
** Worsted Fancy Colors. $29 OH to 48 00 
Tights 39 00 
White Navy Caps........... 5 00 
Canvas Boating Slippers ........... 12 00 
= = Oxtord low-cut Shoews..... 24 00 


We also deal extensive ly in Base-Ball Ont fits, Cricket 
and Archery Goods, Fishing Tackle, &c., &c., in great 
varicty. Enctose 10 cents for our new Ilastr: ated (‘at- 
PECK A SNYDER, 
Manufacturers, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
Lowest Priced and 


Excelsior Do Your Own Printing 
T ore - bels velopes, ete, 

Business Men dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur 

ful pastime for spare hours. BOY 
have great fun and make money fast 
Printing at printing. Send two stamps for full 


catalovue presses type etc tothe Mfrs 
_KELS VA Meriden, Conn. 


$50 to $10,000 


Ilas been invested in Stock Privileces and paid 


900 PROFIT. 


** How to Do It,” a Book on Wall St., sent free. 
Tumbridge & Co., Bankers & Broker«.2 Wal! St... N.Y. 


WEEKLY. 


| 31, 1875 


GEO. WOODS’ 


costs nothing to run it. 


TIME, HEAT, AND MATERIAL, 


It is simply condensing moisture instead of evaporating it. 


DRYING PROCESS. 


Invented by Mr. GEO. WOODS, the well-known Organ-Maker. 


DRIES LUMBER OR ANY OTHER MATERIAL IN ONE-FOURTH THE USUAL 
TLME, and increases its value 10 per cent. by reason of its not warping or checking. 
IT CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY FORM OF DRY-ROOM at trifling expense, and 


it will not injure the fibre of any organic or inorganic substance, and SAVES 


La ONE OF THE 


MOST VALUABLE DISCOVERIES MADE LIN MANY YEARS. 
All Manufacturers should apply at once for particulars. Address 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
WAREROOMS: 608 Washington St., Boston; 170 State St., Chicago; 28 Ludgafe Hill, London. 


City Wateh Co.'s 
NEW WATCH. 


A WANT LONG FELT. HITHERTO UNSUPPLIED. 
Coin Silver Case. 


Sound, Reliable, Levcr Movement. 


Stem-Winder, - - $15. 


COMES WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not supply 
you, send to undersigned for address of nearest jewel- 
er who keeps them. 

Liberal discounts to the trade, who will be supplied 
with price-lists, terms, and all particulars on applica- 
tion—enclosing business card—to 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH. CO., 


13 Maiden Lane, N New York. 


THE GREAT RACE MEETING OF AMERICA, 


At SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


Saturday, July 24th, 27th, 


SHCON D 


T rifling 


them so is 


In this way chronic disease is brought on. 
consequence of a foul stomach and obstructed bowels, and the very 
Sy best preparation in existence to put them in perfect order and keep 


29th, Bist, and 3d. 


MEETING, 


August 10th, 12th, L7th, 19th, & 2ist. 


W. R. TRAY ERS, -Prest. 
with Biliousness Won't Do. 


A disordered liver is the 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT APERIENT, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGUISTS. 


W 00) BROTHERS, 


No. 710 BROADWAY, 


New Styles of Pleasure 


CARRIAGES, 


For town and country driving, made from the i 
and most approved designs, manufactured from the 
best materials only, and of strictly first-class work- 
manship. Prices have been reduced, and cach car- 
riage is warranted in every particular. 


An Old and Weil-Tricd Remedy.— 
WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
Relieves the 
sums, regulates the bow- 


of mothers can testify that it is reliable. 
child from pain, solfenms the 


els, gives an iniant troubled with colic pains quiet 


sleep, and its parents unbroken rest 


is GuARANTERD to be the 
article known for 
iCleaning and Polishing 
>G OL SILA ER, WARE, 
ke. Try it. Sold 
druggists, house-furnish- 
ing ind jewelers, 
COFFIN, REDING- 
TON, A © 
No. 9 Gold St., 


‘Delescone and Marine Glasses 


AS USED IN THE LATE BREGATTA. 
Send 10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 
601 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
924 CHESTNUT ST., Philadelphia. 
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MANUFACT 


O BUY one try the following plan: WRITE 
A SHORT LETTER (on a postal card 
will answer) as follows : 
Howard d- Co,, 222 Fifth Avenue, New York: 

Send me vour new DPrice-Liat of Waltham Watelies 

as advertived in Harper's Weekly,” 

(Siqn name and addreas in full.) 

By return mail you will receive the Price-List free and 
postpaid. It is a book of 16 pages, and in it are de- 
scribed ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, 
from which you can not fail to make a se lection. 
Send us the order according to the directions in the 
Price-List, and WE WILL SEND THE 
WATCH by CAPTess, with the bill to collect on 
delivery. On every bill are instructions to the Express 
Agent to allow the purchaser to OPEN THE 
PACKAGE AND EXAMENE the watch be- 
fore paying. If it is not in every Way satisfactory, you 
need not take it, but let i COME BACK AT 
OUR EXPENSE? even after you have taken 
and paid for it, if it does not prove satisfactory, you 
can exchange it, or we wil REFUND THE 
MONEY atany time within a year. 

Do not let distance from New York deter you from 
writing, as the farther vou are THE MORE A D- 
VANTAGE IT IS FOR VOU to buy of us. 

We have sold some sixteen thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, and 
fully one-half went WEST OF THE MEISSIS- 
SEPPI and to the Pacific States and Territories. 
At all events, if you feel the least interest in the mat- 
ter, write for the Price-List. it WILL ONLY 
COST YOU ONE CENT for a postal card. 

Be sure and mention that advertisement was seen in 


Harper's Weekly. 
HOWARD & CO., 
222 FITH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Erery Watch warranted by special certificate. 
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SEA-WAY. 
‘Tue tide slips up the silver sand 
Dark night and rosy day; 
It brings sea treasures to the land, 
Then bears them all away. 
Qn mighty shores from east to west 
It wails and gropes and can not rest. 


O tide, that still doth ebb and flow 
Through night to golden day: 

Wit, learning, beauty, come and go— 
‘Thou giv'st, thou tak’st away. 

But sometime, on some gracious shore, 

Thou shalt lie still and ebb no more. 


WITCHCRAFT. 
Tue belief in witcheraft so prevalent dur- 
ing the Middle Ages illustrates with terrible 
force the influence that a fanatical delusion can 
exercise over the minds of human beings. And 
it also shows how little reliance can be placed 
on the testimony of any number of witnesses In 
times of great popular excitement, when multi- 
tudes will be found to honestly believe in alleged 
facts which have no other foundation than their 
own excited imaginations, The 
absurd superstition concerning 
witehcraft prevailed as late as the 
beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. ‘The power it exercised over 
the popular mind is almost in- 
credible. If any one felt an un- 
necountable illness in any part of 
liis body, or suffered any misfort- 
une in his family affairs; or if a 
storm arose and caused any dam- 
age by sea or land; if cattle died 
suddenly, or, in short, if any even 
or circumstance occurred onteof 
the routine of daily exper 
the cause assigned was witcherpft. 
Not only the common people were 
victims of this delusion; the edu- 
cated portions of the community 
were also believers in it. The 
clergy themselves trembled before 
the supposed power of witches, 
Church and state were alarmed 
for their safety. Three of the 
popes issued bulls to put down the 
practice of witchcraft, and James 
the Sixth of Scotland, afterward 
King of England, in the first year 
of his reign issued the following 
edict: ** Any one that shall use, 
practice, or exercise any invoca- 
tion of any evil or wicked spirit, 
or consult or covenant with, en- 
tertain or employ, feed or reward, 
any evil or wicked spirit, to or 
for any purpose, etc. ; such offend- 
ers, duly and lawfully attainted 
and convicted, shall suffer death.” 
The persecution that ensued was 
fiightful. ~Inquisitors were ap- 
pointed, a regular form of trial 
laid down, and a course of exam- 
ination arranged by which those 
guilty of the practice of witcheraft 
might be discovered and convict- 
el. The victims of this terrible 
inquisition were chiefly women, 
usually some helpless old crone 
whose age and infirmity should 
have protected from all suspicion 
of ability to work either good or 
evil to her neighbors. A squint- 
ing eye or squeaking voice, a 
crooked tooth or a hairy lip, were 
sufficient to lay a poor old woman 
open to the suspicion of witch- 
craft; and such poor creatures 
were selected and subjected to the 
most horrible tests that could be 
devised by the inquisitors, who 
were armed with the full power 
of the law. 

The witches were supposed to 
be women who had fallen under 
the power of the devil, who had 
appeared to them in the form ofa 
lover, and won them to his service 
by the exercise of his arts. A 
bargain was supposed to have been 
made, usually in writing, and sign- 
ed in the witch’s own blood. She 
was then rebaptized, receiving a 
new name, required to trample on 
the cross, renouncing Christianity 
and belief in God in a formula 
parodied from the renunciation of 
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ing her exit by the chimney, rode through the 
air to the place of rendezvous. If her own par- 
ticular demon lover came to fetch her, he sat on 
the staff before, and she behind him, or*he came 
in the shape of a goat, and carried her off on his 
back. At the place of assembly, the archdevil, 
in the shape of a large goat with a black human 
countenance, sat on a high chair, and the witches 
and demons paid homage to him by kneeling 
before him and kissing his feet. ‘The feast was 
lighted up with torches, all kindled at a light 
burning between the horns of the great goat. 
Among the viands there was no bread or salt, 
and they drank out of ox hoofs and horses’ skulls. 
After eating and drinking they danced to music 
played on a bagpipe with a horse's head for a 
bag and a cat's tail for a chanter. In dancing 
they turned their backs toward one another. 
Between the dances they related to one another 
what mischief they had done, and planned more. 
At the close of the revel the great goat burned 
himself into ashes, which were given to the 
witches to raise storms with, 

During the reign of James the First numerous 
official investigations into alleged cases of witch- 
craft were made by the king himself, who was 
very much interested in the subject, and is said 
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Some of the stories told of the mischief done by 
witches would be very amusing if it were not for 
the horrible torture and bloodshed that nearly 
always ensued to the unfortunate persons sus- 
pected, ‘Lhe following story comes from Scot- 
land : 

A blacksmith of Sarrowfoot had two appren- 
tices, brothers; both were steady lads, and, 
when bound to him, fine healthy fellows. After 
a few months, however, the younger of the two 
began to grow pale and thin, and show signs of 
declining health. ‘The elder brother questioned 
him, and he confessed that he had fallen in love 
with his master’s wife, who was a witch, though 
no one suspected it, and throngh her ill usage he 
should soon be brought to the grave. In an agony 
of tears he sobbed out that every night she came to 
his bedside, threw a bridle over him, and changed 
him intoa horse. Then, seated on his back, she 
urged him on for miles and. miles over wild moors 
to the rendezvous where she and her vile com- 
panions held their hideous feasts. ‘There he was 
compelled to remain until morning, when she 
rode him home. ‘Thus his nights were passed, 
and he complained that her treatment of him 
was rapidly killing him. That night his brother 
took his place. At the usual time the lady came, 
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When he came he wished to feel the patient's 
pulse, but she refused to show her hands. Es- 
culapius was perplexed; but the husband, vexed 
by her obstinaey, pulied off the bedclothes, and 
the horseshoes were found ughtly nailed to her 
hands. On examination her sides were found 
to be raw and bruised by the kicks given her by 
the apprentice boy during his ride. The brothers 
now came forward and told their story. On the 
following day the witch was tried by the magis- 
trates of Selkirk and condemned to be burned to 
death on a stone at Bullshengh—a sentence which 
was promptly carried into effect. It is added 
that the boy was at last restored to health by 
eating butter made from the milk of cows fed in 
church-yards, a sovereign remedy for consump- 
tion brought on by being witch-ridden. 

Germany was the first country to become 
aroused to the folly of this popular delusion con- 
cerning witchrraft, and to protest against the 
atrocities which it occasioned. A crusade against 
it was headed by a physician named Weier, who 
demonstrated the absurdity and impossibility of 
the prevalent Notions as early as the middle of 
the sixteenth century. But so great was the dif- 
ficulty of uprooting the stupid superstition that 
persons were executed for witchcraft in Switzer- 
land as late as 1782. ‘The laws 
against. it were not repealed in 
England until 1736. - ‘The eom- 
mon people in some parts of 
Great Britain still believe in the 
power of witches, and in 1863 a 
reputed wizard was drowned in a 
pond at the village of Hedingham, 
in Essex. 


SOUTHERN SKETCHES. 

On our opening pages we give 
engravings from two characteristic 
water-color paintings by Mr. ‘T. 
W. Woon, w hich attracted much 
attention in the Water-coler Ex- 
hibition at the New York Acad- 
emy of Design last winter. Mr. 
Woop is a realist in art. He 
slights nothing, but paints the ae- 
ceésories in his pictures with all 
the care bestowed upon the prin- 
cipal object. The picture of the 
‘**Poor White” is an excellent 
specimen of his manner of work- 
ing. If he has not painted every 
wisp in the havmow, évery thread 
in the man’s clothing, and every 
crack and knot-hole in the beams 
and boards, he gives the impres- 
sion that he has done so. ‘This 
almost photographic minuteness 
of finish finds many admirers. 

Mr. Woop generally chooses 
subjects from common life, pre- 
ferring also the country to the city, 
perhaps as affording more pictur- 
esque material of the kind that 
pleases his fancy. ‘The two pic- 
tures we engrave present a strange 
amd almost pathetic contrast—the 
‘*Poor White’ of the South, a 
type of humanity which must dis- 
appear with the advance of educa- 
tion and industry, and the smart 
**Gentleman of Color” stepping 
gayly along the street, perfectly 
satisfied with himself and the 


Human ingenuity has made no 
improvement upon natere’s plan 
of fiving through the air. Every 
little while there is a startling ac- 
count of the construction of a nov- 
el machine by which the difficult 
problem has finally been solved. 
Such announcements must be re- 
ceived with many grains of al- 
lowance. When some kind of 
apparatus is constructed which 
becomes specifically lighter as it 
ascends, and actually weighs less 
up in the clouds than when on 
terra firma, it will be the first step 
in the long-sought-for direction. 
But another power must be act- 
ing in harmony, and that must be 
a motor. 

Birds have acuriously construct- 
ed body of hollow tubes communi- 
cating with the lungs, and the in- 
haled air passes through them to 
the extremity of each quill and feather. By the 


the devil in the ceremony of Christian baptism. 
A mark was then impressed on some part of her 
body, which remained forever after insensible, and 
was one of the means of discovery emploved by 
the witch-finders. ‘The witch thus became entire- 
ly the servant of her master the devil, and his as- 
sistant in the work dearest to his heart—that of 
winning back souls that had been redeemed from 
his dominion by Christ. In this way the perse- 
ecution of witches gained additional vehemence 
from the heat of religious fervor. ‘To the witch 
was given power to work all manner of mischief, 
to raise storms, blast crops, inflict racking pains 
on an enemy, and cause men and women to pine 
away in sickness. If a witch attempted to do 
good, the devil was enraged, and chastised her. 
They were powerless also to serve their own in- 
terests in any way, and always remained wretch- 
ed and miserable. 

A prominent feature in witchcraft was the be- 
lief in meetings held at night by witches and dev- 
ils, called the Witches’ Sabbaths. First anoint- 


ing her feet and shoulders with a salve made 
from the fat of murdered and unbaptized ehil- 
dren, the witch mounted a broomstick, distaff, 
rake, or something of the same nature, and mak- 


to have derived great pleasure from questioning | bridle in hand, and fling it over the elder broth- 


old women in regard to their dealings with Sa-_ 
tan. In the year 1590 James made a voyage to 
Denmark to bring home his appointed bride, the 
Princess Anne. Soon after his arrival a tremen- 
dous witch conspiracy against the happy conclu- 
sion of his homeward voyage was discovered, in 
which the principal agents appear to have been 
people of considerable social importance. The 
king had all the accused brought before himself 
for examination, and even superintended the 
tortures applied to them to induce confession, 
One of them, Mrs. Agnes Sampson, declared 
that the great object with Satan and his emis- 
saries was to destroy the king, that they had 
held a great convention at North Berwick for no 
other end, and that they had endeavored to ef- 
fect their aim on many occasions, and particu- 
larly by raising a storm when James came across 
from Denmark. ‘The witches demanded of the 
devil why he bore such a hatred to the king, who 
answered that the king was the greatest enemy 
he had in the world. On this occasion thirty 
persons were executed, and these pro eedings 
gave occasion, no doubt, to the famous work on 
demonology shortly after published by the king. 


head. He was immediately changed into a 
fine hunting horse. ‘The lady mounted him and 
started for the trysting-place, which on this oc- 
casion happened to be the cellar of a neighboring 
laird. While she and her companions were re- 
galing themselves with claret and sack, the hunt- 
er was left in a spare stall in the stable. By 
rubbing his head against the wall he finally 
loosened the bridle and succeeded in getting it 
off, upon which he immediately recovered his 
human form. Holding the magic bridle in his 
hand, he waited quietly until the witch appear- 
ed, then flung it dextronsly over her head, when 
lo! she was changed into a fine gray mare. He 
mounted her, and dashed off over ditch and hedge, 
until he suddenly perceived that she had lost a 
shoe. He then took her to a, blacksmith, had 
the missing shoe replaced and a new one put on 
the other forefoot. Then he rode her up and 
down a plowed field until she was nearly worn 
out, and quietly took her home and pulled off the 
bridle just before her husband awoke, ‘The hon 
est blacksmith arose, utterly.ignorant of what had 
been going on; but his wife complained of being 
vers ill, almost aly 


The doctor was sent for. 


flapping of their wings the circulation is sugment- 
ed for the time, which raises the vital tempera- 
ture, which in turn rarefies the pent-up air in the 
quills, bones, and air-chambers—equivalent to 
the air-bladder in fishes—so that the condor at 
an elevation of two and three thousand feet floats 
like an India rubber ball with searcely any mus- 
cular effort. ‘This is the principle of fying. The 
tail is the rudder, acting precisely like the flukes 
of a Whale or the flexible caudal extremity of 
any fish. by which a course is steered. A far 
ther mechanical condition for perfection in aerial 
locomotion is a peculiar form of the head, so as 
to present the least amount of friction. 

Now when all those points are gained, and an 
exact specific levity is secured proportioned to 
the weight to be moved—precisely as nature con- 
structs flying animals—then there may be some 
hope, but not much, of discovering a practical 
method of navigating vessels in the air. 

The peril of ascending with a steam-engine, 
fire. or highly inflammable materials for gener- 
ating a propulsive power would stand in the way 
of anflicient patronage fo sustain any enterprise 


of this haracter. 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES—A POOR WILITE.—From tur Water-cotor Painting sy T. W. Woopn.—[Sre Pace 629. | 
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SOUTHERN SKETCHES—A GENTLEMAN OF COLOR.—From te Water-cocor Parxtixe py T. W. Woop.—[Sre Pace 62). 
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